





The Classical Review 


APRIL 1906. 


A NEW CLASSICAL QUARTERLY.! 


Tue first number of the American period- 
ical to which reference was made in our 
issue of February, p. 1, has now appeared. 
The place of the preface in which the scope 
and aims of anew undertaking are commonly 
set forth is occupied by a tribute to the 
memory of President Harper, whose death 
at the age of 49 on the 10th of January last 
perhaps accounts for the delay in the publica- 
tion of this first number. President 
Harper’s early interest in Classical studies 
was continued to the last, and the Editors 
record with gratitude that ‘until within a 
few weeks of his death he lent his influence 
in securing from citizens of Chicago the 
funds needed to guarantee their under- 
taking.’ Pages 1-20 are occupied by the first 
of a valuable series of articles upon the 
manuscripts of Aristophanes by Prof. John 
William White. An introductory sketch 
both interesting in matter and attractive in 
style is followed by a very full and probably 
all but complete list of the extant MSS. 
The next paper, by Prof. W. G. Hale, is ‘On 
an unrecognized construction of the Latin 
Subjunctive: the Second Person Singular in 
general statements of Fact.’ The paper 
consists in part of a collection of instances, 
in part of criticisms on the utterances or the 
silence of other grammarians upon this 
‘indefinite ’ use of the second person and in 
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part of the development of a theory upon its 
origin. This Professor Hale would seek in 
its employment in subordinate, not in 
principal sentences. ‘To express the gen- 
eralizing idea in the dependent clause, the 
verb in any person or number except the 
second singular indefinite was in the Indica- 
tive; but if it occurred in this form, then 
the mood was, by fixed force of habit, the 
Subjunctive. The Subjunctive would then 
seem to be a natural mood to use wherever 
the generalizing force was intended, if the 
second singular indefinite were employed.’ 
Again: ‘The Subjunctive of the second 
singular indefinite had become merely 
the sign of universality. Why, then, 
should it remain confined to the sub- 
ordinate clause?’ Prof. M. Warren con- 
tributes a note on ‘A New Fragment of 
Apollodorus of Carystus” A MS. of 
Donatus’ Commentary on Terence which the 
writer discovered in Prince Chigi’s library 
in Rome and which he designates by the 
letter K presents the following comment on 
Hecyra 620 Nos iam f. s. zap (crossed out) 
Ilav dpoopode po pvOos éeopev 8% wapdur€ 
ypavus ytpov, which Prof. Warren would read 
as nos iam f. s. ’AzoAAddwpos 6 pdOos éopev 
Tlapdpr’ 7dn ypais yepwv. The fourth paper 
(fifth in the table of contents) is on ‘ Syllabifi- 
cation in Latin Inscriptions’ by Mr. Walter 
Dennison. The writer has industriously col- 
lected the evidence afforded by some 80,000 
inscriptions of Italian provenance and has 
arrived at the conclusion that the current 
rule (based on a misunderstanding of the 
Roman grammarians, as was shown by Prof. 


Hale in Harvard Studies vii. (1896), pp. 249- 
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71), that in dividing the syllables of a word 
the Romans placed with a following vowel as 
many consonants as might stand at the 
beginning of a word in Latin or Greek, 
stands in need of revision. At the end of the 
paper it is pointed out that the stone-cutters 
followed as a rule the phonetic and not the 
orthographic or formal division of words. 
The fifth paper on ‘The Septimontium and 
the Seven Hills’ is an examination of the 
topographical and other difficulties raised by 
Wissowa’s theory of the Septimontium and 
Subura published in Satura Viadrina 
(1896 Breslau) which the writer, Prof. 8. B. 
Platner, would accept. Three notes follow : 
On Themistius ap. Aristot. Phys. vi. 9 where 
for GAN icvov Syrore Adyov read ddd’ eis dv 
Symore Adyov (Paul Shorey), in Tac. Dual. 
20. 10 for ‘inuitatus et corruptus est’ read 
‘i.e. correptus est’ (G. L. Hendrickson), 
and a brief criticism of ‘Schlicher on the 
Moods of Indirect Quotation,’ Am. Jowrn. 
Phil. xxvi. pp. 60 ff (Tenney Frank). 
The last fourteen pages are devoted to 
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book reviews, which with one exception are 
favourable: L. Whibley’s Companion to 
Greek Studies (C. B. Gulick), Kornemann’s 
Kaiser Hadrian (Henry A. Sanders), 
Mahaffy’s Progress of Hellenism (W. S. 
Milner), University of California Publica- 
tions, Classical Philology, vol. i. including 
Clapp’s Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry 
(John A. Scott), Nutting’s Studies in Si- 
clauses (Tenney Frank), Wheeler's Whence 
and Whither of the Modern Science of Lan- 
guage (C. D. Bluck]), Merrill's Influence of 
Lucretius on Horace (G. L. Hendrickson), 
Hauvette’s Archiloque (H. W. Smyth), 
Reden u. Aufsttze v. Th. Mommsen (F. G. 
Moore), Cinquini’s Index Phaedrianus (John 
C. Rolfe), Merguet’s Handlexicon zu Cicero 
A.-M. (the same), Munro’s Criticisms and 
Elucidations of Catullus (E. T. M[errill]), 
Bonner’s Evidence in Athenian Courts (A. 
Carruthers). The whole forms a_ first 
number upon which the Managing Editor, 
Professor Edward Capps, and his colleagues 
may be heartily congratulated. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


TuE following scheme has been approved 
by the Philological Societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge for adoption in University teach- 
ing. It has already received promises of 
support from a very large proportion of the 
most influential teachers at the two Uni- 
versities. 

It will be observed that the scheme con 
fines itself to the pronunciation of native 
Latin sounds. 


Quantity. 
In pronunciation the quantities of the 
vowels must be strictly observed : e.g. labor, 
not as English labour; minor, not as 
English minor; nota, not as English ndte. 
This is essential for the proper appreciation 
in prose, of sound, rhythm, and distinctions 
of meanings (e.g. labor, labor), and in verse, 
of metre also. 
Vowels. 
The following is approximately the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels. 
a (pratum), as a in father, not as a in 
mate. 
a (rapit), the same sound shortened, as 
a@ in dha. 





é (méta), as Ger. e in nehmen, not as ee 
in mét. 

é (fréta), as e in frét, not as ee in méét. 

i (fido), as ee in fed (Fr. te in amie), 
not as 2 in fine. 

i (plico), as @ in fit, not as 2 in fine. 

5 (ndtus), as Italian 0 in Roma. 

6 (nota), as o in not (Fr. o in botte), not 
as oO in note. 

a (tito), as oo in shoot (Ital. « in lina), 
not as u (yoo) in acite. 

i (ciitis), as w in full, not as w in 
acciirate, nor as uw in shin. 


Diphthongs. 


The sounds of the diphthongs may be 
arrived at by running the two component 
vowel-sounds rapidly together, the second 
being pronounced lightly. The most im- 
portant are : 

nh, 
ae (portae) =a+e, nearly as at in 
Isaiah (broadly pronounced), Fr. 

émazl, not as a in late. 

ss 
au (aurum) =a+u, as ow in hour (as 
Ital. aw in flauwto), not as aw in 
awful. 
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Yi 
oe (poena) =o+e, nearly as 0% in bod, 
not as ee in feet, nor as a in late. 

In recommending these sounds for ae 
and oe, the Societies are guided mainly by 
practical considerations, since it has been 
found by experience that this pronunciation 
is of great convenience for class purposes. 
This was the pronunciation given them in 
early Latin, and they were still clearly 
distinct from the long é in the time of 
Cicero, though their precise sound then is 
difficult to determine, and would probably 
be still more difficult to inculcate in an 
English school. 

Consonants. 

¢, g, t, s are always hard. 
¢ (cepi, accepi), as c in cat, not as ¢ in acid 
or accept. 
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g, (gero, agger), as g in get, not as g in gibe 
or exaggerate. 
t (fortis, fortia), both as ¢ in native, fortia 
not as potential. 
s (sub, rosa, res), as s in sit, or ce in race, not 
as § in rose or raise. 
i and u consonantal. 
i (j), e.g. jacio, as y in you, not as 7 in 
Jack. 
u (v), e.g. volo, practically as w in we (Fr. 
ou in oui), not as v in very. 
ry is always trilled, even in the middle 
and at the end of words. 
rarus ; parma, datur (not pronounced as in 
English palmer, hatter). 
Doubled consonants as in vac-ca, Metel-lus 
to be pronounced as in Italian. 


ON xvBrrnripes AND THE RELATION OF ILIAD I 750 TO 11 615. 


- my > ? . , a 
11745 ‘& zomou, H par’ éAadpos avyp, as peta 
KuBuora. 
> Qo? . ‘4 , > > ‘ , 
ei On mov Kal rovTw év iyOvdevte yevotTo, 
‘ a , 2 > A 79 , 
moAXovs av Kopereey avnp Ode, THOEa 
iN] cal 
o.pav, 
vnos aroOpwckwv ei Kai Svoreudedos 
€in, 
G a Na 2¢ 9, en a 
ws vov ev rediw e& Urry peta kvBiora. 
750 @ e ~~ + , B a 
750 7 pa kat ev Tpwecow xvfiorntypes 


” ’ 
€aolvV. 


So Patroklus speaks ironically of Kebriones 
whom he has just slain. 

The word xvBiorynripes is often translated 
divers, but the use of the verb cvBiorav and 
its cognate noun are limited to vv. 745-749- 
750, in which the translation diving is not 
necessary. The idea of diving is contained 
rather in dzrofpwoxwv ; Kebriones xvBira 
(tumbles) from a horse, but dzobpwoKe 
(leaps) from a ship. The verb xvBiorav as 
used by Homer elsewhere is not limited to 
the single act of diving, and the implication 
in vv. 746-7 seems to be that Kebriones has 
the easy motion, the flexibility of a fish in 
the water. So the verb is used @ 353-4 : 


R _— 
teipovt’ éyxeAves Te Kai ixOves ot Kara Sivas, 
a ‘ A cer , » A » f 

ot Kata KaAG pecOpa KvBiotwv Eva Kai évOa, 


Comparing this use with that of I 745 ff. 
it does not seem likely that the emphasis is 
on diving, for the motion of fishes is not 
It is preferable to take the 


80 limited. 


alternative translation of «vBirrntipes as 
tumblers. 

But this word as used by Homer has some 
further connotation. Compare = 604-5 : 


‘ ‘ fol > > ‘ 
Sow S& kuBurryripe kat’ adrovs 
podmis edpxovtes edivevov kata péeroovs. 


Of this passage Lucian says (epi dpyn- 
cews, 13): rods dpynoras 5é Tovs SVo, ovs exer 
6 moutys KuvBiotnTHpas KaXel, Wyoupevous Tod 
xopov. Lucian evidently regarded xvBiory- 
Thpas as dancers merely. The Greek dance 
of which we know most was the pyrrhic, 
and it is certain that in later times the 
name covered not only war dancing but 
various milder forms of dance, and some- 
times covered all dancing. So Artemidorus 
onetro. 1. 78 says: 7d ruppiyilew TO adTd TO 
opxeicbar onpaive. This habit, however, of 
applying the name of a special dance to 
dancing in general, probably began in early 
times, and it is not unlikely that in = 604, 
Homer is using xvBioryrnpes in a general 
sense. 

The Lang translation of II 750 reads: 
‘Verily among the Trojans too there be 


diving men.’ But why too (cai)? We have 
had no divers among the Greeks. Admit- 


ting, however, for the technical word xvf- 
orntnpes the connotation of dancers or pro- 


fessional dancers, as Homer’s use at & 604 


warrants, we have a distinct reference to 
II 615 where Aeneas taunts Meriones : 
L 2 
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‘ , Ld , . 3 , s/f 
Mypiovn, Taxa. KEV OE KA OPXNOTHV TEP covTa 
€YXOS euov KaTeTavoe dvapmrepés, ei o EBaddv 

ep. 


Here, from earliest times, commentators 
have seen a reference to Cretan skill in 
dancing, so that the word dépynory as 
applied to Meriones acquires the force of 
professional dancer. 

Both xvBiornryp and dpxyotys, then, meet 
on the common ground of meaning pro- 
fessional dancer, and taking into considera- 
tion, in addition to this, that reference of 





II 750 to 11615 would give force to the xaé 
of 750, and that Patroklus was close at 
hand when Aeneas uttered his taunt, so 
close that he called Meriones away imme- 
diately afterwards, such direct reference 
seems likely, and we should translate ‘ Verily 
among the Trojans too there be dancing 
men,’ although of course the English word 
cannot have for us the connotation of 
twmblers that xvBioryripes had for the 
Greeks. 
W. E. D. Downes. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NOTES ON GREEK ORATORS. 


I.—ANTIPHON. 


The question of the authenticity of the 
tetralogies that bear Antiphon’s name is not 
an easy one. It should be distinguished 
from the question of their date ; for, though 
if late in origin they cannot be his, they 
may be of his date and yet not of his 
writing. We are not bound, if we think 
them early, therefore to pronounce them 
authentic, nor, if we think them un- 
authentic, therefore necessarily to con- 
sider them late. Herwerden has impugned 
authorship and date at once (Mnemos. N.S. 
9). Dittenberger (Hermes 17) equally dis- 
putes Antiphon’s authorship, but he holds 
them to have been written just after or 
during the Peloponnesian War by an Ionian 
who atticised without complete command 
of Attic idiom. Blass (Att. Bereds.? Vols. | 
and 3) still inclines to think them authentic. 

The offences against pure Atticism adduced 
by Herwerden are éregepyopevor (2. 1. 2), 
catadoxetoOar (2. 2. 2 and 3, and 7b. 3. 7), 
dvaytyvwokw in the sense of persuade (2. 2.7), 
meipacoueba, €A€yxovres (2. 3. 1), eixdrepov 
(2. 2. 3 and 8: 2b. 3. 5 and 4. 4: 4. 3. 2): 
aredoynOnv (2. 3.1: 1b. 4. 3: 3.3.2: 4. 3. 
1): xaraAapBavw find guilty, convict (often 
in all three tetralogies, eg. 2. 4. 4 and 
11). It will be noticed that the first four 
of these expressions occur in T.1! only, the 
fifth four times in the first and once in the 
third, the other two in all three, and the last 
of them repeatedly. 

"Avayiyvookw persuade, xaradox® (not the 

1 In the usual order of Antiphon’s speeches the 
T.’s (tetralogies) are 2, 3, 4. Thus 2. 2. 2 means 
the second section of the second speech of the first 
T. 5.2is the second section of Antiphon’s speech 5, 
which is not a tetralogy. 


passive), and epopma with participle are 
familiar in Herodotus. The last, though 
not the former two, does just occur elsewhere 
in Attic (Plato Theaet. 190 E: cf. apxopat 
with part. ib. 187 a and a few other 
places of Plato and Xenophon, and v6yite 
droxteivwv Xen. An. 6. 6. 24: also PAG and 
puo® in Aristophanes Vesp. 1535: Plut. 
645: Eccl. 502). xaradapBavw find guilty 
is not cited from any other author. The 
aorist form dreAoynOyv occurs in a passage of 
Xen. (Hell. 1. 4. 13) which is indeed doubt- 
ful, but Xen. is just the Attic author who, 
if anyone, might use it. It occurs again in 
a Middle Comedy fragment and, though 
rare itself, has of course many Attic parallels 
in duevonOyv, eropevOnv, edvvyPyv, etc. Hero- 
dotus has other such forms not found in 
Attic. In the undisputed Antiphon speeches 
however the ordinary aorist dreAoynodpay 
occurs five times. éregepyouevor is almost 
unparalleled, but Xen. An. 2. 4. 25 ventures 
upon zrapepxopevovs. (cf. Rutherford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 109). The conjecture o 
éreEepxoueOa is by no means convincing in 
view of the other irregularities, especially 
frequent in T, 1. Finally cixdrepoy is a 
surprising form, since Greek, unlike Latin, 
hardly ever compares participles and éppu- 
pevos has perhaps no other companion in 
this respect. 

Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus (Cornell, 
1895) makes it much easier to study the 
language of all the speeches ascribed to 
Antiphon. A few notes may be contributed 
here in answer to three questions that 
suggest themselves. 

A. In the vocabulary of the T.’s as com- 
pared with that of 1, 5, and 6 are there any 
other noticeable things ? 
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The following words may be remarked as 
occurring in the T.’s and not in 1, 5, or 6. 
Among them are three or four pointed out 
by Dittenberger. 


éyxuora 2. 1. 6. 

ddoXos 3. 3. 4. 

dduriptos (five times in 4). 
dvayvos » 2. 10; 

évaxAatw 2. 4. 1. 

dvaxpivw question 2.1.9: 2. 3.: 
avarroxpitus 3. 3. 2. 

dvaxwpe (cis quads 7 Town, TO placpa, 2. 


1. 3) 
érexws 2. 2. 5. 
dpxeiy 2 1b, 3. 3: 4b. 4.10: 4. 3. 6. 


2. 2 

domaipw 2. 4. 
drpepifw 2. 4.9: 3. 2.5: ib. 4. 4 and 5. 
dwpi 2. 1.4: ab. 2.5. and 4. 5 
dwpos 3. 1.2: 46. - 12. 
yepaids, ynpatds 3. 2. 11: 4. 1. 2 and 6. 
diayvopov 3. 3. 3. 
$p@ often, esp. in 3 and 4. 
dvopevera 4. 1. 3 
bicpopos se ee 
eyywora 2. 1, 6. 
ew, OéAw = BovrAopar 3. 4. 3 and 5: 4.2. 1 

and 7: 2b. 3. 1. 
&=tro 2. 4. 1: ef. 3. 3. 10 (&€ apdorr). 
é\aooovws 4. 4. 6. 
eXeyxtnp, OF -rHs 2. : SF 
urvous 2. 1. 9: ib. & 
éudpov 2. 3. 2. 
évOvuos 2. 3. 10: 3. 1. 2: ab. 4. 9 twice. 
eimetas 3. 4. 7 
etoeBodpar pass. 3. 3, 11. 
Gavacipws 4. 3 
Geppos of a person 2. 4. 5: cf. 2b. 1 
Opovpevor, 76 2. 3. 3. 
«dis 3. 3. 8 and 11. 
kpeooovus 4. 4. 6 and 7, 
peroxos 3. 3. 11: ab. 4. 6. 
pyvipa. 4. 2. 8: 2b. 3. 7 and -? 10? 


ee aed 


te 


puatvw 2.1. 3 and 10: = 2. U1: "3, 1. 
piapia 2. - yand IT: 3, 3: 3 2. 
viros 3. 2 

oidapev 2. 1, 3. 


ovivne oe ay ae 

€ madaov 2. 1. 5. 

Tapahepw voxov 3. +. 8. 

mevOos 4. 4. 1. 

mepiovw 2. 2. 5. 

mown 2.1.3: 2b. 4. 11. 

mpdxtwp doer " - 

™poo Bory oe 

querer | 2. ‘3 10: 3.4.9: 4. 1.4: 2b. 
2. 8 and 4. 10. 

mporepov 7 With subj. 2. 1. 2. 

ceBopar 2. 4. 12. 

ovdAnrrwp 3. 3. 10. 
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ow 2.1.4: 3.4. 6. 

rp 2. 3. By 1b. 4. 9. 

trairios 2. 2.6: 3.3. 11: 4. 1. 4. 
broupya _ 3. 4. 

gpovtis 2. 2. 2. 

pido (v.l. — ae aa 

Yavw 3. 3.5 


Many of these words hardly call for 
special comment. They belong to the large 
class which we find seldom or never in 
ordinary orators, but {sometimes or even 
frequently in Thucydides and Xenophon, 
Plato and Aristotle, ‘and often in the Ionic 
of Herodotus. In Antiphon (see below) we 
should quite expect to find some such: the 
only question is as to their number. 

Neither dyyiora nor any word connected 
with ayy: belongs to standard or even to 
unusual Attic prose, and in the same way 
éyyiora for éyyv’rara is only cited from a 
document in the De Corona.  dpxeiv is less 
used in Attic than éapxeiv: here we observe 
that it occurs (four times) in the T.’s only, 
while égapxeiy occurs (twice) in the other 
speeches. We note the religious or semi- 
religious terms dAtrjptos, tpoatpdzatos, KnAts, 
puaivw, mpooBory, to which may be added 
town and évOvpsos. ynpads teAevtn death in 
old age is a decidedly poetical phrase, nor is 
ynparos itself, though Xenophontean, a word 
of ordinary Attic. It is very noticeable 
that dpav, which is not really a common 
Attic word (see C.R. xiv. 393, where I over- 
stated its use by Demosthenes), abounds in 
these speeches, though it is completely absent 
from the others. é@éAw is used = BovAopar 
(of a decided wish) several times, but in 
1, 5, and 6 only in its common sense of am 
willing, for in 1. 8-12 this is all that it 
appears to mean. In 3. 4. 3 and 5; 4. 3. 1 
notice the form $éAw. trav é énod mpaybévtwv 
seems the only instance of this use of ék, 
which is however Thucydidean, Xenophon- 
tean, and Platonic as well as Herodotean 
éAagcovws and kpecodvws have been noticed 
as quite unusual adverbial forms : Thucydides 
however has peLovws twice, Xenophon once, 
Isocrates three times: Plato peovws often, 
cadAdvws and BeAriovws. vymios is rare in 
any prose. otdapzev for icpey is the reading 
of the four best MSS. in Xen. An. 2. 4. 6 
and occurs also Alcib. ii. 141 &. Herodotus 
has it a few times. zpdrepov 7 with subjunc- 
tive is found Thue. 7. 63. 1 and in Hero- 
dotus. ov used in the poetical and 
Xenophontean way is quite noticeable. 
gdAov (on which yévos is no doubt a gloss) is 
rare in prose, and yavw extremely so. 

It will be observed that T. 1 has a 
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decidedly longer and more remarkable list of 
peculiarities than either of the others. 

B. What noticeable things, if any, occur 
in the other speeches only ? 


axeoros 5. 91. 

axAeas 1. 21. 

aga (aor. inf. dyw) 5. 46? 

amapvos 1. 9 and 10. 

amedeyxw 5. 19, 21, and 36. 

aroducalw 6. 47. 

BraBos 5. 91. 

yvwpiotys 5. 94. 

dogacrys 5. 94. 

cipappevy 1. 21. 

epevvd 5. 29, 

evporws 5. 76? 

HkovTa, Ta Eis TOUS KLVOUVOUS D. BI. 

xretvw 5. 11: 

xuBepv® metaph. 1. 13. 

AvotreAG 5. 10. 

pynxavynpa 5. 16 and 22. 

pnxavopa 1. 3 and 28: 5. 25 and 55: 6. 9, 
36, and 38. 

veuw 5. 10 and 66. 

dd 6 dvnp = eye 6. 9. 

ot (dative) 1.16: 5.93, and odio 1. 13: 
6. 35. 

omryp 5. 27. 

épOovpevos 5. 7. 

tavoupy® 5. 65 twice. 

mapa THs Bacdvov cidévar |. 6 

éx mpoBovAjs 1. 3 and 5. 

mpovvonodunv 5. 43. 

amd mpurns 5. 56. 

capyvea 1. 13. 

ovppepopar agree 5. 42 and 56. 

TovTo pév..., Tovto d€..., several times in 
1 and 5. 

broOyxy 1. 17. 

dpovoos 5. 29. 

xepovpy® |. 20. 

xwpoprd 5. 78. 


os=eaore 1. 28: 5. 63. 


Some of these, like some in the former list, 
call for no further remark. amrobukalw, 
ared€yxw, and especially dzapvos (Herodotus) 
are unusual words. déa for dyayeiv is 
strange, and the parallel of zpoojéav (Thue. 
2. 97. 3) uncertain, partly because the aorist 
seems not to be the tense there wanted : here 
aga and rapovrt hardly harmonise, and dgac 
may need emendation (éAéyéat, éferacas, ete. 
are suggested). It reminds us however of 
aredoynOnv, etc. above. ampodvonoapnv for 
mpovvonOny is unusual, but occurs in Ar. Hq. 
421 and in Euripides. 7a eis rods xivdvvous 
HKOvTa=Ta TEpt Tors Kwwdvvovs is quite an 
unusual phrase, and 68¢€ 6 dvyp = éyw belongs 





rather to tragic Greek, as does also dpoiddos. 


mapa with genitive of a thing or action is 


against ordinary Attic usage, cf. Plato Rep. 
461 E BeBauioacba rapa rod Adyov. ws = dare 
is Xenophontean and poetical ; little known 
otherwise, except in Herodotus who has it 
often. 


C. What noticeable things, if any, are 


common to the T.’s with the other speeches ? 

I have observed but few. It is perhaps 
not as well known as it should be that 
Attic orators are chary of using such parts 
of A€yw as Acta, AeyGeis, AexOyjoerar, etc, 
much preferring ov, pybes, pyOyoera. 
Thus Demosthenes uses 7a AexOevra twice at 
most and no part of éAefa at all, Lysias 
Ad~are and Acxbevra perhaps once apiece. 
Antiphon’s speeches 1 and 6 have éAega or 
édcée three times and AexGevra once : 'T. 2 has 
edeEav, A€~as, and AcxOyjoerar. doxH think 
occurs both 5. 65 and 2. 4.6: 3. 2. 3: this 
again is a use almost unknown in orators. 
The curiously frequent use of xaOiornpe with 
a predicative word, make, render so and s0, 
with a similar use ‘of kabéornka, KaTEaTnY, i 
found in all the speeches except 1. tani 
with an infinitive is remarkably frequent and 
found everywhere but in 3. Neither of 
these uses is noticeable in itself, but their 
frequency is. éxovaiws and dxovoiws, which 
are by no means common, because as a rule 
éxwv and axwv take their - occur in the 
T.’s several times and in 1. aidevrys, ayvevo, 
Tyswp® (active) and rywpds perhaps deserve 
mention. ee &s occurs in 6. 15 and 
probably in 3. 3. 6. In all the speeches, T.’s 
and others alike, there is a marked tendency 
to use new or at least unusual compounds 
with privative a, e.g. dvayvos, adodos, ave- 
Aenpovus kal dvouxtiotws. [Speeches | and 5 
as well as the T.’s use oo, not rr ; 6 appears 
to have rr. But all six have avy, not évy, in 
compounds, and eis, not és; in these two 
points differing from Thucydides. | 


Do these lists—which no doubt other 
scholars might extend—help us at all? We 
cannot, | think, attach very much import- 
ance to the fact that both sets of speeches 
have in them some unusual things, nor even 
to some of these being identical or very 
similar in the two cases. Assuming that the 
two sets were composed roughly about the 
same time, it would be only natural that 
they should present similar features. It can 
hardly be said that the identity or similarity 
is very decidedly marked, and no doubt the 
greater accumulation of abnormal things in 
the T.’s is a difficulty. It is however only in 
2 that they occur very markedly. We 
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might perhaps say that in this respect 2 
stands to 3 and 4 as 2, 3, 4 together stand 
to 1, 5, 6. Even in 1 only éregepyopevor and 
eixérepov need cause us any great searchings 
of heart. It may indeed be asked why we 
should boggle very much over éregepyopevor 
itself, when we find zapepyouevos in 
Xenophon, and generally why we should not 
accept some irregularities from a writer older 
than Thucydides, who seems undoubtedly to 
have influenced Thucydides’ own style, when 
in Thucydides himself and still more in 
Xenophon we find a good many things that 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes never 
allow themselves. To this it must be 
answered that besides any influence or ten- 
dency that might affect Antiphon as it affected 
Thucydides and Xenophon there was a reason 
for peculiarity of diction in the two latter 
that did not, as far as we know, apply to the 
former. They spent much of their time, 
Xenophon in fact most of his life, abroad, 
and their speech might naturally be coloured 
by this. We have no reason to think that 
Antiphon ever lived away from Athens, 
though there is probably nothing to prove 
that he did not. Anyhow three things may 
fairly be said. (1) The recognised speeches 
do display some inclination to the sort of 

«vocabulary which the T.’s employ in a more 
marked manner. (2) The general style as 
distinguished from the precise vocabulary, a 
style akin to that of Thucydides, is certainly 
similar in the two cases and again more 
marked in the T.’s. (3) The T.’s are rhetori- 
cal exercises, not genuine speeches like 
the others, and this may very well account 
for some of the difference. In works com- 
posed to order for actual delivery in ordinary 
Athenian courts peculiarities might naturally 
be fewer than in specimens of oratory 
written as models or suggestions with a sort 
of professional purpose and used education- 
ally we do not know quite how. We 
cannot call them exactly epideictic, but 
their very brevity and compression show 
that they are not altogether matter of fact 
and business-like. 

Remembering then that these speeches 
are probably as early in date as anything we 
have in Attic prose except the old Respublica 
Atheniensium, or even earlier—for there is 
really no reason to say with Herwerden 
that they belong to late times: apart from 
a few things the Greek is both excellent and 
unmistakably of an early stamp—and re- 
membering how little we know either of the 
conditions under which at that date they 
might be written or of the individual tastes 
and circumstances of Antiphon, we ought 
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perhaps to regard them with some doubt, but 
by no means at present to condemn them. 


> , ™ 
1. 1. dvayKaiws ye. 
efec would agree better with éréeyu pre- 
ceding, and the mistake is very common. 


3. dé€opard’ ipav . . énot povw doAcrAcpevo 
Bonfjoa. ipeis yap po dvayKaio. ods yap 
expqy K.T.X. 

The imaginative logic requires, I think, 
<oi> dvayxato. or dvayKatou. It requires, that 
is, that he represent them not only as close 
friends, but as the only close friends he has. 
So in 5. 32 Blass corrects airof to avrot. 


Cf. on 11 below. 


6 > » ‘ ‘ > >) 2¢ r > lal 
. €& Ols pev yap avT@ efovcia yV Tapas 

ide: ‘ a , > > , > a 
eideval, Tapa THs Bacavov, ov nOEAnoer’ ev ots 
8 ovk jv mvoécba, tovr’ avto zpovbupyOn. 
KQLTOL AUTO TOLTO €xpnv, Oo Kal €y® mpovKadov- 
Lyv, TpoOvpnbijva, Orws TO tpaypa 7% aAnOEs, 
ere&e Geir. 

The last six words are obscure and 
awkward. Blass mentions the conjectures 
” .¥ “ . ‘ ‘ > , > i a“ 
OTWS TO Tpaypa jv Kai 70 GAnOés, ereEeAOeiv 
and dws 1o mpaypa hv adyOds, ére&edAOeiv. 
It is strange that anyone should have come 
so near the truth as the latter suggestion 
and not have seen the truth itself, é7ws 76 
mpaypa hv dAdnOas érecedOeiv, ‘so that it might 
have been possible really to investigate what 
had taken place,’ dzws being used idiomat- 

ton] 
ically with the indicative (as in Ar. Peace 
135 éy piv ce Iyydoou Levéa rrepov, 67 ws 
édpaivov «7A.: Plat. Hep. 378 a. opyny 
detv... dxovew 6: droppytwv, drws ore 
éeAaxiorous cvveBy axotoa: Dem. 36. 20, etc.) 
and jv with infinitive like ov« jv just before. 


a eee , . , A ‘ 
; dS. Ta yop yevopeva €V TOUTW adavic Fyvat 
wnOnoav. 
; 

As this refers to the future, an av must 
be added to the infinitive. 


10. It may deserve consideration whether 
here and in 11 rdv dovéa should not be tiv 
govea, as in 3 arodeifw... THv TovTwY pyTépa 
dovea ovcav. In 20 (rov éavtav dovea pera- 
xetpiLopevor) 6 hovers is of course the poisoned 
bowl, as in Ajax 815 6 odayeds is the sword, 
and goveds 7b. 1026. 

11. Perhaps <6> rovrovs adtods xeActwv 

» match 6 6éAwv in the parallel clause. 6 
te tch 6 Gér tl lel cl 
would easily fall out after e. So in 3. 1. 2 


> A ‘ > > ‘ ~ e / »” ‘ 
€poe be OUK éX\aoow TOV €EKOVTOS GAKWYV TiHV 
cupdopay Katéotnoe we ought perhaps to 
read <6> axwv or dxwv. Cf. on 3 above. 
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” ec a 4 
23. av ipas ety. 
meion! Cf. 5. 95 éav povov.. reicwow. 
But the present tense is not wrong. 


9 c , . cal , « . 
“ i i. OTOTa pLEev TWV TpPayPaTwv vu7To 
tov émitvxovtwy émiBovdeverar, od yxadera 
> 4 > a > ee “~ ‘ , 
ehéyxeoOai eorw: Gv 8 oi ixavas pev wepuKores, 
EMTELPOL be TpaypLaTwv OVTEs, eee Tpacowot, 
‘ 4 ~ =. ” , > 
xaAreroi kai yvwoOjvar Kai éAeyxOivai cior. 
The use of zpdgowor without an object is 
awkward and has suggested the improbable 
conjecture zavovpyao.. Should we not for 
w : * d 9 
dv at the beginning of the clause read dv or 
& dv? It forms at the same time a more 
direct antithesis to éé0a x.7.A4. There is no 
difficulty about yaAeroi... eto. going along 
with it. 


9.9.4 25) . , a ee 

2. 2.4. ovdév yap muKpdrepov tis dvayKys 
€ouxev elvan. 

Dobree’s ioyuporepov is likely enough. Cf. 
6. 25. Possibly however xvpwirepov. 


2. 3. 9. A€yomev 8 tuiv <dt> ei «.7.A. 4 


2.4. 10. é€k d€ trav eixdtwy mpoomoovpevot 

pe ed€yxev, ... hovéa pe pact Tov avdpos elvac 
x gn ia ” ‘ > a a > AO 

7a d€ eikoTa GAA. pds €or padAov arodedekTat 

ovra. 

Matzner’s explanation of dAAa is unsatis- 
factory, alza esse s. aliam vim habere... 
atque a meis potius partibus stare evict. 
Scholl dravra. Should we not read aira? 
The pretence (zpoo7vo.ovpevor) is contrasted 

| (xpoorowny 
with the real eixdra. 


3. 2. 1. Axurra tovodros dv Kat PBovAdpevos 
elva. 

Perhaps 7 for xaé. The confusion is not 
uncommon. 


3. 2. 3. cupBeByxe S5€ por odd Tapa yvounv 
TovTwy (neuter). 

Cf. Plat. Rep. 4904 & pév todro shodpa 
ovrw mapa ddgav trois viv Soxovpévors epi 

hag 
avrod. 

5. 16. xaxodpyos adrépvyov adX’ od Tod hovov 
tiv dikyy. 

There seems no parallel for such a phrase 
as Kakotpyos amépuyov, I was acquitted on 
the charge of xaxovpyia. Reiske suggested 
kaxoupyias. Perhaps a word has_ been 
lost and we should read something like 
Kaxoipyos <évdederypevos>. So in 9 xaxoitpyos 
evdederypevos ovou dikny hevyw. 


21. dre py mpovoia padXov éyévero 7 TUxp- 


For the impossible y7 Blass adopts Jebb’s 
ov tn evn. I much prefer a simple ov, as 








Mitzner suggested. But he failed to point 
out the probable origin of the error, namely 
the fact that in late Greek nothing is 
commoner than py following a orc in this 
ordinary sense. How the use, or abuse, 
sprang up, we hardly know, but there is no 
doubt of it. Here rp éup would rather 
spoil the contrast of rpovoia and rixn. 


46. 6 dé Kai padtora évOupetobe . . . pu ovv 
é€€Anrat TovTo tpav pndeis. 

évOupeiobe is the imperative. Can it 
really be attached to the relative pronoun, 
when that relative refers to something not 
preceding but still to come? We should cer- 
tainly expect det évOvpetoGar, which has some 
MS. support, but may of course very well be 
conjectural. Blass compares the imperative 
with a relative in 1. 22 6 Kat roujoare, but 
there the relative is retrospective, which 
makes all the difference. Possibly for 6 dé 
we should read rdéde dé. There is no objec- 
tion to the repetition of the syllable de. Cf. 
Dem. 24. 5 rovde dé: Plat. Rep. 449 B rode b€: 
Meno 70 c évOdde 5é: etc. or & be! We 
might indeed think of padtor’ av evOvpoicbe, 
but that seems less probable. 


48. woAA@ dv Stxadtepov ipeis expiverbe 7) 
eyo viv hevyw id’ tpov adixws. 

adikws makes nonsense of the sentence and 
Cobet would simply omit it. But why 
should anyone have put in what is much 
worse than a mere superfluity? We might 
reduce the last words to such a supggfluity— 
superfluous they would still be—by reading 
pevywv for devyw. Perhaps devyw . . . adixws 
should all be omitted. : 

62. dmeorépe O€ abrov iepdv Kai dotwy kal 
tov adAwy amep péywrta Kai epi wAeiotou 
éotiv avOpwrois. 

iepav Kai doiwv are of course things sacred 
and profane, and, since everything must be 
one or the other of these, what is left to be 
comprised in tév dAAwy? Could you divide 
Englishmen into clergy, laity, and the rest, 
or the human race into male, female, and 
the rest? It is not dAdwv, I think, that is 
wrong, though one might have expected 
somebody to suggest admdvrwv, like dzavra for 
dAXa in 2. +. 10. IT would rather suggest 
that édctwv is a mistake for 6voidv. CF. 
Antiphon himself 6. 4 efpyerOat toAews iepov 
aydvey Ovordyv (where @vowyv ought pro- 
bably to come next to iepdv) and Xen. Hell. 
2. 4. 20 perecynxapey ipiv Kai iepov Tov 
cewvotatwv Kal Ovoiwy Kal éoprav. In 6.4 
Dobree actually wished to read éotwv for 
Ovo.av, but the change we need is in the 
present passage and the other way. 
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66. «i ui mpoonKer por pndev dor’ aroKreivae 
airov. 

Logically it should be a past tense and 
probably Antiphon wrote zpoojxe. 


6. 21. EXeka Ore Tov prev vosxov ov Sikatov ov 
mpoxafiotain Pitoxparyns Katnyopav Kai d1a- 
, > ‘ iN , , »” , 
BadrAwv eis TO dixaarypiov, peAdOvTw ExecOai 
po adyovwev . . . dvTep Evexa Tors Adyous 

, , a , > a ‘ , 
rovrous A€you & pevro ait@ro Kai duaBaAdou, 
i3 ‘ 2¢ , Fil 
padiws efeAeyxOyooro Wevddmevos. 

No one can be said to have made much of 
the obviously corrupt words at the beginning 
of this sentence. The prevailing idea has 
been to alter at any rate zpoxa6ioraty, and 

4 f vp 

all sorts of words (xpoojxKov roret, Tpoayapevot, 
mpopacilera) have been proposed. It is so 
peculiar a word that in its case corruption 
is most unlikely. It should be recognised 
as a probably technical expression and the 
error scught elsewhere. Those critics have 
been on a better track who removed the od 
before it, an obvious course to take, but 
this is not enough. What is meant by 
mpoxafiorava. vopov? and what law is 
referred to? The sense still remains very 
doubtful and obscure. 

As soon as one begins to consider the sen- 
tence and look for something in it that may 
easily be wrong, we remember that vomos 
and Adyos sometimes get interchanged in 
MSS. and we find that rdv pév Adyov here 
will go far to restore an excellent sense. 
tov Adyov -rpoxabiordvar suits admirably the 
remainder of the sentence, the pedAdvrwv 
éceoOai por aydvev and the dvzep evexa Tovs 


The year 385 seems to be agreed upon as 
the approximate date of Aristophanes’ death. 


‘Il composa encore’ (after the second 
Plutus, 388) ‘le Cocalos et V Eolosicon, 
piéces perdues, mais il les fit représenter 
comme des ceuvres de son fils Araros, auquel 
il voulut ainsi gagner la faveur du public. . . 
Il mourut peu de temps aprés.’—Croiset, 
Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, iii.2 p. 531. 

‘ Die letzten zwei Stiicke gab er schon nicht 
mehr unter seinem Namen, sondern unter 
dem seines Sohnes Araros, um denselben 
empfehlend bei dem Publikum einzufiihren.? 
Den uns erhaltenen Plutos dichtete er noch 
fiir die Dionysien von 388; bald nachher 
aber muss er gestorben sein; sicher war er 
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Adyouvs TovTovs A€yor, which latter is almost 
TOV Adyov mpokabioravat repeated. The Aoyos 
in question is advanced beforehand with a 
view not to the occasion on which it is put 
forward but to one soon coming. The 
speaker is paving the way for something 
subsequent, prejudicing his audience in ad- 
vance. The pev and dé mean that such a 
Adyos would be unfair, even if it were true, 
but that as a matter of fact it was not even 
that. 

Having got thus far @ priori, we are 
gratified to find that the very phrase we 
have conjectured actually occurs in the Ars 
Rhetorica which goes under the name of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In 5. 2 then the 
writer is speaking of the art of constructing 
conciliatory exordia so as to win over before- 
hand the goodwill of your hearer, in this 
vase an individual ; and when you have done 
that, he says, otrw 6& mpoxataotnodpevov Tov 
Aoyor, €éjs iréov eri TH eyxdpuov ToD Bacirews, 
and so on. The two uses tally almost 
exactly. 

As for the double negative in od dikatov ob 
mpoxahioratn, it may arise from a confusion 
or mixture of od 6. zr. and 6. od z., either of 
which would be possible here. 


40. airos would perhaps be better than 
otros. ovtws aitds has already been pro- 
posed, but there is no need for both words. 

41. &.. Katnyopotar.. , rovro dé (or 5y).., 
€oTat TEKUNpPLOV. 

Probably ri for a. 

H. Ricwarps. 


WHEN DID ARISTOPHANES DIE? 


Ol. 101, wo nach Suidas sein Sohn Araros 
mit eigenen Stiicken auftrat, schon tot ; 
wahrscheinlich enthalt das 384 geschriebene 
Gastmahl des Platon ein Gedenkblatt fiir 
den kurz zuvor gestorbenen  Dichter.’- 
Christ, Gr. Litt.—Gesch2 p. 292 (3d. ed. 
p. 300). 


‘2 Vel. Arg. Plut.; vielleicht auch, weil 
Aristophanes zu alt war, um selbst noch als 
Schauspieler die erste Rolle zu spielen.’-—76., 
footnote referred to in previous quotation. 


‘Das letzte Stiick, das A. selbst zur Auf- 
fihrung brachte, war der zweite Plutos (388, 
vgl. Hypoth. iv), zwei weitere Stiicke, den 
Kokalos und den Aiolosikon tibergab er 
seinem Sohne Araros zur Auffihrung. Er 
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kann also etwa bis in die Mitte des 2. 
Jahrzehnts des 4. Jhdts. gelebt haben.’— 
Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyc. ii 
p. 972, s. v. Aristophanes 12. 


This conclusion is based on 

I-IV. Aristoph. Plut. redevtaiav de 
diddéas tiv Kwpwdiav tavryy (2. e. Plutum) 
ert TO idiw dvopatt, Kai Tov vidv abTov TvaeTHTAL 
’"Apapota 6 atts Tois Oeatais BovAdmevos, Ta 
imodora dvo Ou’ éxeivov KabjKe (SC. ’Apioro- 
gavns), Kwxadov cai AioAooikwva. 


I1.—Anon. Vita Aristophanis § 12. é& 
rovTw dé TH Opapare (2. €. Kwxddw) cvvéornce 
T@ TAnOe Tov vidv ’Apapota, Kai ovTw peTyA- 
Aage tov Biov, waidas Katadimov TpEis. . « 

Il1.—Schol. ad Plat. Apol. 19c. rpeéis 8 
éoxev viovs, Pidurror . kat ’Apapora idiots 
Te Kal Tod watpos Spdpact dupywvcpévov, Kat 
TpiTov . 

IV.—Swidas s. v. ’Apapws, ’AOnvatos, vids 
tov “Apiatodavovs Tov KwptKod, Kal avTds 
KWPLLKOS, ddaEas TO 7 p@Tov ’OAvpridde pa’. 

V.—The fact that Aristophanes appears 
as a character in Plato’s Symposium, written 
not before 385. 


From the first three of these, three facts 
are established. First: the Ko«ados and the 
AioAooikwy were the only plays which 
Aristophanes composed after the second 
Plutus. Second: Aristophanes gave these 
plays to his son Araros for presentation.! 
Third : his motive in so doing was to bring 
Araros favourably before the public.2 Now 
from the fourth passage it is seen that 
Araros first appeared as chorodidascalus of a 
play in Ol. 101—hence not before the 
Lenaea of Ol. 101, 1 or January 375. 
Christ’s interpretation of edidéagev here as 
‘mit eigenen Stiicken auftrat’ is unjustifi- 
able * ; with zp&ros, the word means simply 


1 Platonius de div. com. § 8 tov yotv Aiodogixwva 
"Apiotoparyns edidatev, ds odk ExEt TA YopiKa méAn, 
does not contradict this, for édidatev is here, as the 
context clearly shows, used loosely and inaccur- 
ately in the sense of composed. 

2 Christ’s note, quoted above, is not to the 
point ; Aristophanes, he says, died probably before 
384, certainly before 376/5, and had presented the 
Plutus in his own name in 388; but the lapse of 
these few years could hardly have caused him on 
the score of advanced age, as Christ thinks, to 
give up the active work of presenting a play, for 
he had always been in the habit of giving many of 
his plays to others for production, notably to 
Callisthenes and to Philonides, and even if he had 
desired to present it himself he would not have 
been obliged to take the part of the first actor. 

3 So also Kaibel in Pauly- Wissowa Real-Encyc. 
ii p. 381 s.v. Araros 2, ‘Selbstiindig als Dichter 
ist er nach Suidas zuerst Ol. 101 aufgetreten, also 
mindestens 13 Jahre nach dem Plutos.’ 


presented for the first time a play in his 
own name. 

Hence this refers either to the Cocalus or 
the Aeolosicon, or to an early attempt of his 
own, preceding them. In view of his father’s 
desire to bring him favourably before the 
public the latter is hardly likely, so that 
one of the other two is probably the play 
referred to.4 In either case these two plays 
of Aristophanes did not appear before 375. 

The next question is, was Aristophanes 
alive when these last plays of his appeared? 
A priori, if he wished to commend his son to 
public favour as a chorodidascalus, he would 
have had the plays brought out in his own 
lifetime that he might assist the inexperienced 
young man with practical advice in the 
matter; but there is also a much stronger 
reason for answering the question in the 
affirmative. 

The Aeolosicon appeared in two versions, 
and both of these versions are credited to 
Aristophanes.°® 

Codex Ambrosianus L 39 (‘ Novati Life’). 
Alodos 7) eixov B’, legendum Aiodrogixwr fi’. 

Athenaeus 372A kati ’Apwrtodavys Aiodo- 
otkwve devtépw. 

Schol. ad Hephaest. i p. 56 Garsf. 
Aiodooikwv dpapa yéyove mpOtov Kat devtepov 
"Apwrtopavous, ws kat 6 LAottos zpatov kai 
devTEpov. 

Now there are several instances on record 
where a play has been worked over by 
another comic writer, as the "Avrea of 
Antiphanes, reworked by Alexis, Athen. 
127 Bc. “Avripavous. . €€ . . ’Avretas . . 70 
8 atro dpapa déeperar kai ws “Ar€édos ev 
oALyous opddpa diadAdrrov, and the Avamparos 
of Antiphanes, reworked by Epicrates, 
Athen. 262 ’Avripavyns 8 ev Avompatw 
(fr. 89 Kock) . . ’Exuxparns 8’ év Avorpaty . . 
(fr. 5 Kock). . ék rod wapabécews tov iapBetwv 
dnAds eorw 6 ’Emtxpatns Ta Tod ’Artiddvors 
pereveyxov. Other instances of revision are 
probably concealed, at least in some instances, 
under disputes as to the authorship of plays, 
as the "AXeizrtpia and “Yzvos of Antiphanes 
or Alexis (Athen. 123 8B, 671 D), the ‘Opota 
of Alexis or Antidotus (Athen. 642 p), and 
the KapzvAiwy of Araros or Eubulus (Athen. 
4715, 562c). But in no case where the 
revision belongs to one not the original 


4 It is immaterial here whether the Coca/us pre- 
ceded the Aeolosicon or not; Hyp. IV. Plat. 
names the Coca/us first, while Anon. Vita Aristoph. 
§ 12 implies that the Coca/us was Aristophanes’ 
last play. 

5 In fact, of the thirty odd passages in which 
the play is mentioned, all expressly state or by 
the immediate context imply that Aristophanes is 
the author of the play. 
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author, is that revision attributed to the 
original author. A view therefore that the 
second Aeolosicon is due to a revision by 
Araros cannot be accepted, for no passage 
suggests in the slightest way that the 
revision was due to any one but Aristophanes 
himself. Moreover, the two versions of this 
play, as well as the Cocalus, are needed to 
fill out the full list of Aristophanes’ forty- 
four plays (cf. Didot edition of Aristophanes, 
pp. 445 sq.). We may accordingly regard 
it as certain that Aristophanes was the 
author of the second Aeolosicon as well 
as of the first. It follows as a corollary 
that he survived the performance of the 
first Aeolosicon at least long enough to 
revise the play for a second production. 

The Cocalus is likewise of unquestioned 
authority. Wherever mentioned, it is stated 
or clearly implied to be a play of Aristo- 
phanes. Once only do we find it attributed 
to another, and then by a late author, who 
assigned it to its chorodidascalus, a not 
unnatural error. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. vi 752. 
Kwxadov tov romGevta ’Apapote tod ‘Apioto- 
davovs viet! Pryor 6 Kwpixods traddragas ev 
YroBoxaiw éxwpwdnoey. It cannot have 
been given before 375, for the same reasons 
which govern the dating of the Aeoloszcon. 
Perhaps the two plays were given at the 
two festivals of that year, and the second 
Aeolosicon in the next year; but this must 
remain a mere surmise, for the twenty-eight 
fragments of the two plays (given by Kock, 
Frag. Com. Att. i) give no clue whatever 
to their dates. Certainty is assured only for 
the statements that that one of them which 
was first produced appeared in Ol. 101, or 
376-2, and that Aristophanes was alive 
during a great part of the year 375, if the 
Aeolosicon was produced at the earliest 
date possible in that period, and otherwise 
longer. 

It remains to consider how his appearance 


. 
TOV [LEeVTOL 


' This is Casaubon’s correction for the manuscript 
reading dpapdétws T@ "Apioropaver moves. 
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as a character in Plato’s Symposium affects 
the question. Christ (l.c.) suggests that 
it was meant as a tribute to the poet soon 
after his death, and that he therefore died 
before 384. But the date of the composi- 
tion of the dialogue is by no means certain, 
the only clue being the year 385 as a 
terminus post quem (p. 193 4), and the poet’s 
appearance as a personage does not neces- 
sarily mean that he was no longer living 
at the time of its composition. Furthermore, 
the fantastic views upon the origin of love 
may be put into the poet’s mouth as a species 
of gentle retort for the satire upon the 
Platonic state in the Kcclesiazusae (if that 
play be indeed hitting at Plato’s communism 
of family, cf. Rogers, Aristoph. Eccles. 
XXiv-xxviii), and for the reference to Plato 
himself in the TeAeunooys.” 

Aristophanes’ death may therefore be set 
in 375 or the next few years. He was 
accordingly, at the time of his death, about 
seventy years of age, if he was born in 445/4, 
the generally accepted date, or eighty, if as 
the writer believes (Class. Rev. xix pp. 
153-155) he was born in 455/4. Even 
eighty years is not an unlikely age for him 
to have reached, for Epicharmus, Cratinus, 
and Alexis, to mention comic poets only, 
all far surpassed fourscore. 

May it be permitted to hazard a conjecture 
as to the reason for the appearance of the 
Aeolosicon a second time? Possibly, like the 
Frogs, the play received such a hearty recep- 
tion that a second performance was demanded, 
for the public had not forgotten that it was 
Aristophanes, the old champion of morality, 
who was speaking again in his old age 
after a silence of many years.$ 


RoLanp G. Kent. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


* He is there spoken of as ’ApfotvAdos, which is 
a nickname of Aristocles, the philosopher’s real 
name (cf. Kock, Fray. Com. Att. i p. 528, Aristo- 
phanes fr. 538). 

* From the second Plutus, 388, to this play, 375 
at the earliest. 


THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND IMPERATIVE IN GREEK. 


Pror. Harry’s Duplik fortunately re- 
quires no long Triplik from me. I expect that 
if he were to lay his hand to the practical task 
of writing a Greek Grammar he would come 
to the same result as others who have 
laboured in this field : 7.e. he would find it 
necessary to include the Perf. Subj. and 





Optat. (labelled ‘rare’) in his paradigms, 
and also to call them by their ordinary 
names, ¢.g. zerowoin! Perfect Optat. (though of 
course it has present meaning, like wézoa)— 
and this not from any regard for ‘ the Roman 

1 Tam sorry that I missed seeing this in Prof. 
Harry’s article. 
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point of view,’ but simply because the terms 
of Accidence are based not on meaning but on 
form: at the same time he would translate 
meroiba ‘I trust,’ memini ‘I remember,’ 
etc.—It was certainly my impression that 
Prof. Harry meant to say that the Perf. 
Opt. never had perfect meaning.! If not, 
cadit quaestio.—I am glad to find that Prof. 
Harry has nothing more serious to urge 
against ‘ parallelism’ in grammars than that 
it is wrong to attempt to force the idiom of 
one language into artificial similarity to the 
idiom of another. Parallelism involves no 
such absurdity: it is not synonymous with 
‘identity ’ or ‘similarity.’ On the contrary 
the advantage of it is that it brings out 
in clear and intelligible relief the differences 
just as much as the likenesses of the languages 
under treatment, though of course it is most 
fruitful when applied to languages which are 
closely akin. The principle is simply to find 
a common point of view (t.e. a common 

' See p. 351 ‘Practically the same remarks apply 
to the perf. optat. act. as to the perf. subj.’ ; and 
the examples on that and the following page. 
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grammatical scheme), from which the pupil 
may regard the phenomena of the different 
languages which he learns, and so discover 
their relations of identity and difference— 
relations which are merely concealed from 
view by ‘separatism’ of terminology and 
classification. How many pupils, for in- 
stance, remain only half conscious of the 
simple fact expressed in the following rule? 
‘In Latin, Greek, and French the Predicate 
Adjective agrees, but in German does not 
agree, with the word of which it is predi- 
cated.’ The rule is impossible unless we 
agree to employ some common term such 
as ‘ Predicate Adjective’ in dealing with all 
these languages. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


[In noting that this controversy is closed, 
we take occasion to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to the lists of Subjunctive and Optative 
Perfects in La Roche’s Bettriége zur 
Griechischen Grammatik, 1893, a reference 
for which we are indebted to the courtesy of 
a correspondent.—Ep. C.R.] 





ACCENT AND QUANTITY IN PLAUTINE VERSE. 


Ir is not the object of the present article to 
criticise in detail the interesting paper of 
Prof. Exon in the February No. of this 
Review (pp. 31-36), in which he proposes a 
new law governing the resolution of arses 
and theses in Plautine verse. Whatever the 
final judgment of scholars may be as to his 
proposed law, it is clear that it is a practically 
convenient substitute for some, at least, of 
the special laws which he desires to 
supersede ; and it cannot be denied that the 
first syllable of a resolved thesis is, like that 
of a resolved arsis, in most cases an accented 
syllable. Whether the accent is the cause 
or explanation of the resolution is another 
matter. What I desire to do in this article 
is to consider the proposed law from one 
point of view only, viz. that to which Prof. 
Exon himself calls attention on p. 36 in the 
words ‘ we do not find its raison d’étre in the 
supposed, the oft asserted preference of 
Plautus for coincidence of the verse-accent 
(ictus) with the prose-accent.’ In other 
words, it is clear that Prof. Exon’s proposed 
law involves a_ far-reaching discrepancy 
between word-accent and ictus, and thus 
runs counter to the tendency, visible in much 
recent Plautine work, to recognize an 
accentual element in the structure of early 
Latin verse. 


The doctrine that Plautine verse is 
‘accentual’ has often been over-stated since 
the time of Bentley, who declared that in 
the whole of the second dipody of the 
senarius there is a coincidence of accent 
and ictus, and who seems to have held that 
in other parts of the verse the accent was over- 
ridden by the ictus, this conflict being in his 
view a sine gua non in the construction 
of Latin iambic or trochaic lines. Still 
less is it possible, in my opinion, to prove 
that the verse of Plautus is accentual 
throughout, by way of a theory of sentence 
accents. The case is also over-stated, for 
example, by Christ, ‘Metrik der Griechen 
und Romer’ p. 335, where he says that in 
the third foot of the senarius word-accent 
and verse-ictus coincide ‘almost without 
exception’; and in the second foot toa large 
extent. My observations point to a modifi- 
‘ation of this rule which I would state as 
follows, without attempting to decide 
whether the formula is strictly speaking a 
law of Plautine verse or rather the resultant 
of other laws ; it may, I think, in any case 
be regarded as a test of correct structure.— 
The third rise of the iambic trimeter, and 

1 T use the words ‘rise’ and ‘ fall’ instead of 
‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’ (or ‘thesis’ and ‘arsis’): 
these terms are used in such a confusing manner 
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the fifth of the trochaic septenarius, is 
normally introduced by a syllable bearing, 
or capable of bearing, a word-accent, either 
principal or secondary ; and if the accent 
fails here, this defect in the accentual rhythm 
is either compensated by a word-accent on 
the next rise but one (i.e. the fifth of the 
iambic trimeter and the seventh of the 
trochaic septenarius), or else there is 
synaloepha of the offending word. I propose 
to call the third rise of the iambic trimeter 
and the fifth of the trochaic septenarius 
‘eritical rises,’ as standing on a different 
footing from other rises in respect of the 
accent,—It should be borne in mind that 
syllables capable of receiving a word-accent, 
even a weak one, are naturally qualified to 
have that accent intensified in verse, 2.e. to 
receive a verse-stress. 

I regard monosyllables as always capable 
of receiving a word-accent in verse,! and I 
agree with the doctrine that words ending 
with four short syllables have normally a 
word-accent on the first of the four, e.g. 
facilius. I also regard words of the value 
a: capable of receiving a secondary 
accent (‘) on the first syllable, especially if 
they are compounds—pérpétior, falsidicus, 
lato6miae, pdncrdatice, Mnésilochus. Simi- 
larly words of the value of Js_s, eg. 
pdrasitus, udluptitem. In a few words, 
I should admit the possibility of two 
different accentuations (1) according to the 
strict law of sound (‘lautgesetzlich’) (2) 
according to analogy, e.g. istic, istic. 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Normal lines. 
Most. 431. Habeo Neptune gratiam mag- 
nam tibr. 
438. Edepol Neptune péccavisti lar- 
guter. 
‘5 50. Meum bonum me, té tuum 
maneat malum. 
» 777. Qui solus facio fdcinora in- 


mortalia. 
», 216. Perfacile ego ictus pérpetior 
argenteos. 


(The law is also maintained where there 


by different writers as hardly to suggest any 
definite idea to the reader until he has found the 
place in his book in which they are defined. 
‘Rise’ and ‘fall’ I find convenient to denote the 
crest and the trough of a wave of sound, like the 
German terms ‘Hebung’ and ‘Senkung’; and 
some corresponding terms I feel to be badly wanted 
in English. 

1 Words like ewm, meum, etc. may be scanned 
either with synizesis or without it (éum, méum) in 
lines like Bacch. 769, Stich. 457. It makes no 
difference to my rule which method is adopted. 
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is no penthemimeral caesura, e.g. Most. 20, 
28, 67, 452, 523, 531, 543, 569, 594.) 

For parallel examples in the trochaic 
septenarius, see Most. 248, 259, 262, 256, 


1174, and 1178. 


(2) Lines with accentual compensation on 
the next rise but one. 


Trin. 410. Quam si tu obicias formicis 
papduerem. 

So Aul. 375, Capt. 192, Men. 102, 
Mil. 502, Most. 656 (or perhaps pérturbdt, 
Perfect), Poen. 959, Rud. 14, 1195, True. 
64, etc. Without penthemimeral caesura : 
Bacch. 257 Quamne Archidemidem? Quam, 
inquam, Archidémidem, ibid. 344, Merc. 777, 
Pers. 410, Rud. 1341 (perhaps enclisis), 
Stich. 300, ete. 

In troch. septen.: Capt. 258 praesentt 
pectimia, 820, 822, Bacch. 675, Merc. 451, 
Rud. 651, 987, 1394, Trin. 648, 886, ete. 
Without the ordinary caesura :—Epid. 626 
pingent pigmentis vlmeis, Trin. 604, ete. 


(3) Lines with synaloepha of the offending 
word. 

Most. 26. Hocine modo hic rem curatam 
offendet swam. 

So 440, 453(¢), 688 (also accentual com- 
pensation). In troch. septen. :—Most. 263, 
959 (but I suspect the reading *), Cure. 591, 
ete. 

There are very few exceptions to this rule, 
so far as 1 have observed. Some cases like 
Mere. 10 Hadem Latine Mercator Macci 
Titi (emended by Ritschl) are lines which 
every Plautine scholar will recognize as 
defective in rhythm, cf. Rud. 1132 (emenda- 
tion by Camerarius and Gulielmius). Some 
cases like Mil. 828 procede huc; pertisti vam 
nist verum scio may probably be explained 
by enclisis (pertisti cam), cf. Capt. 580 (praetér 
se), Pers. 456 prouenturdm bene; Terence 
Andr. 540, Haut. 429, Eun. 836(?). In 
Asin. 233 relicuus may perhaps have the 
first syllable long (hence rélicuus); and so 
forth. In Capt. 668 I feel tempted to pro- 
pose the reading Twos sum: <tu> tuas qui- 
dem, ete. (tuas B, tu has JF). The sense 
would be quite good ; the hands of Tyndarus 
are the property of his master.—Cases like 
Trin. 794 apud portitorem eas are more 
difficult, but perhaps explicable ; and there 
are after all only two or three of them. It 
should be borne in mind that even the best 


2 The negative is wrongly placed: perhaps we 
should read unum haud intermissumst hic esse et 
bibi. Is it Latin to say est haud intermissum for 
haud est interm. or haud interm. est ? 
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poets occasionally write verses which are 
not perfectly rhythmical.! 

I hold, then, that while it is an over- 
statement to say that the verse of Plautus is 
accentual throughout, it is a fact that it is 
accentual at certain points of the dialogue 
metres. This doctrine is quite consistent 
with phenomena observable in widely differ- 
ent kinds of Latin verse: e.g. the last two 
feet of the Latin hexameter begin normally 
with an accented syllable: primus ab doris, 
Atlintides abscondintur, progndtae vértice 
pinus, fines Aéetéos, imbuit Amphitriten. 
The second half of the Latin pentameter in 
its most perfect form begins with two 
accented feet : driaque signa canam ; saépe 
legéndus eras ; qué tuedtur habet ; dfficiim- 
que meum; cm tulit drma reis. The 
disyllabic ending I regard as merely a 
necessary sacrifice in order to secure coincid- 
ence of ictus, as it is called, and accent in 
the immediately preceding feet. The rule 
might therefore be given that the second 
colon of the pentameter should be as 
accentual as possible, provided always that 
the monosyllabic ending (without elision) is 
barred. In the limping iambics the last 
syllable but one is normally an accented 
syllable, and I therefore regard the accentual 
rhythm as being 


Sewclswilo% 2 (x denoting an 


unaccented syllable) 
ridete quidquid est domi cachinnérum. 


It will be noticed that the doctrine here 
advanced does not go so far as that which I 
advocated on a former oceasion for the 
Latin Sapphic (C.F. 1903, pp. 252 ff.). For 
I am only maintaining an accentual element 
at one particular point of each kind of verse. 

Facts like these are only obscured by our 
traditional method of teaching versification, 
which, as Mr. Robert Bridges has said, 
merely gives rules for ‘counterfeiting the 
rhythms.’ A simpler and more intelligible 
method would be to replace some of these 
rules by a direction to make the verse ac- 
centual or unaccentual, as the case may be, 
at particular points. Verse thus produced 
would be not only correct, but also written 
with intelligent understanding and a ‘right 
intention.’ 


1 Lines like the following, which are exceptional 
according to the Dipody Law, are legal according 
to my law: Aul. 336, Merc. 988, Poen. 402, Rud. 
595, to say nothing of lines like Rud. 507, Amph. 
592, etc. ; so too lines like Asin. 529, 800, Bacch. 
438, Epid. 400, Merc. 860, Cas. 426, etc. Note 
the secondary accent and cf. Klotz, Grundziige, 
pp. 333 ff. 
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But even a limited doctrine of accented 
rises (or, as it is commonly called, coincid- 
ence of word-accent with verse-ictus) will 
meet with opposition from those who hold 
that such coincidence is due merely to the 
fact that the Latin poets observed the metri- 
val structure of their Greek models in respect 
of the caesura; and no doubt much coincid- 
ence may be explained in this way, as may 
be easily seen by writing out some Greek 
iambics and trochaics in Latin characters 
and noticing how often the word-accents fall 
as postulated by the accentual rhythm. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that 
Plautus and Terence observed the caesura 
more strictly than any of their Greek models, 
and the reason why they did so has yet to 
be explained. 

Notwithstanding, I feel that if even a 
limited accentual theory is to be established 
it must be supported by further evidence. 
Now it appears to me that there is a whole 
set of facts, the bearing of which has not 
been sufficiently appreciated in this connex- 
ion. It is generally stated that the verse 
of Plautus is quantitative, like that of his 
sreek models. I would suggest that this 
statement should be amended by the substi- 
tution of the word ‘semi-quantitative’ for 
‘quantitative.’ The main fact to which I 
would call attention is that the purity of the 
‘inner falls’ (2.e., the theses which come 
immediately after the principal ictus) is just 
as important to quantitative rhythm as that 
of the arses. Now in the dialogue metres of 
Plautine verse the inner falls are more fre- 
quently long than short, excepting at one 
specified point. The true formulae for the 
ordinary Plautine iambics and _ trochaics 
are therefore, so far as quantities are con- 
cerned :— 


x-x-|x-x-|x-vox | 


-x-x|]-x-x|-x-x | -ux 


in which x stands for a syllable of indeter- 
minate quantity. If this is true, Plautine 
verse is, in respect of its falls, on a level 
with modern English verse, always excepting, 
of course, the last fall of the verse.? 

There are many other phenomena of Plau- 
tine verse, which, if this general position is 
accepted, seem to present themselves in a 
new light. The phenomena coming under 
the head of the law of ‘ Breves Breviantes’ 


2 I might add that in good English verse the 
rises are formed by long syllables or two equivalent 
shorts to a much greater extent than is recognized 
by the current theory of English verse—the longs 
being, of course, also accented : e.g. ‘ And chiefly 


thou, O Sptrit that dost prefer.’ 
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may very possibly require to be re-interpreted, 
if it be admitted that some sacrifice of quan- 
titative rhythm (7.e. of ‘time’) is not to be 
ruled out of court. Again, the scansion of 
words like nempe, ille, unde, etc. by way of 
complete suppression of the second syllable 
(the doctrine of Professor Skutsch) also 
comes up for re-consideration.! It would 
even be possible to argue that in semi- 
quantitative verse there is no a priori objec- 
tion to a ‘rise’ being occasionally formed by 
a short syllable, the quantitative defect 
being supplied in some cases by a slight 
pause after the syllable in question, ¢.g. 
igitury insania (Amph. 719), lampadibus 
ardentibus (Men. 842), uenimus in Cariam 
(Cure. 438), facinora promittere (Pseud. 563), 
fingere fallaciam (Asin. 250), a patre si 
petimus (Stich. 71), ete. The phenomena 
coming under this head will be greatly ex- 
tended in number, if Prof. Exon succeeds 
in establishing his scansion of cases like 
aedibus habitet (Most. 402), auribus oculis 
(ibid. 1118). 

But if the verse of Plautus is only 
semi-quantitative, this fact may be ap- 
pealed to as a new argument in favour 
of an accentual element in it. For any 
kind of verse must have some kind of 
rhythm, and in proportion as quantitative 
rhythm fails, accentual rhythm may naturally 
be supposed to enter the field; for any 
third kind of rhythm can hardly be appealed 
to in verse of the Greek and Latin type. My 
argument then is that the early Latin poets 
would not have been able to make their iam- 
bic and trochaic verses semi-quantitative, had 
they not consciously realized the accentual 
character which arose de facto from an imi- 
tation of their Greek models in respect of the 
caesura. In other words, either there was a 
pre-established harmony between quantita- 
tive Greek rhythm and Latin accents, or else 
accent must have been regarded by the early 
Roman poets as a structural element in their 
verse. This is not quite the same thing as 
saying that a coincidence of accent with ictus 
was aimed at: it presented itself of its own 
accord, but it was utilised by the early poets 
so as to secure a freer hand in their dealing 
with quantities. Plautine verse might there- 
fore be described as a kind of verse in which 
a defective quantitative rhythm was compen- 
sated at certain points by an accentual 
rhythm, or a kind of verse which was semi- 
quantitative and locally accentual. The ac- 
centual prop in the middle of the iambic 

1 On this point see Prof. Radford in T'ransac- 


tions of the American Philological Association, 
1904, p. 44. 
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trimeter and the trochaic septenarius up- 
holds the structure of the verse even when it 
consists almost entirely of long syllables, as in 
lines like ut indotatas dicant uxores domum 
Aul. 480 (which would be spoilt by transpos- 
ing wxores ducant); ut tempestas est nine 
atque ut noctu fuct Rud. 901; ecastor, qui 
subrupturum pdallam promistt tibi, Asin. 930. 
I do not mean that such lines ‘ read them- 
selves’ as verse in virtue of their prose 
accents, but only that they admit of being 
read as verse, with the help of a not-mis- 
placed verse-stress. 

I have not spoken above of the fact that 
the second rise of the iambic trimeter and 
the fourth of the troch. septen. are also normal- 
ly accentual, for this is the direct result of the 
caesura; but I am inclined to think that the 
strict observance of the caesura by Plautus 
and Terence was due mainly to its effect in 
securing accentual rhythm at this point of 
the verse. 

Professor Exon’s doctrine comes into col- 
lision in a considerable number of verses 
with the rule which I have stated above: 
for it involves a secondary accent on the 
second syllable of words of the value of 
~cuLs eg. aduénéntem, imntéquméntum, 
commoditdtem, estridles ; but such words 
often come immediately after the caesura, 
e.g. Bacch. 197, 601, Pers. 255, Capt. 468, 
where my _ rule postulates the accents 
ddueniénti, intequméntum, commoditdtem, 
ésurtiles sippeditdre (Asin. 819); and in so 
far Professor Exon’s law seems to me to 
represent Plautine verse as less accentual 
than I believe it actually to have been.? 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


2 T have counted 24 instances of the word adue- 
nientem (-is, -t, etc.) in Plautine senarii and 
trochaic septenarii: possibly a few have escaped 
me. But of these 24, 18 (three-quarters of the 
whole number) make the line accentual at some 
point or another, if we assume the accents adueni- 
éntem: in 6 of these 18 (one quarter of the whole) 
the first syllable comes at the critical rise of the 
verse : viz. Amph. Prol. 150, 714, 978, Bacch. 197, 
Epid. 435, 662. In all these passages the accent 
aduéniéntem, involved in Prof. Exon’s theory, 
makes the line unaccentual at the place where all 
normal lines are accentual. In 6 instances (a 
quarter of the whole) the two syllables -weni- form 
arise, but only at points of the verse where, accord- 
ing to my theory, accentual rhythm is not necessary : 
viz. Amph. 706, Bacch. 538, 769, Capt. 1004, 
Stich. 422, 740. [The other passages are Amph. 
711, Bacch. 101, 186, Epid. 126, Men. 724, Most. 
389, 430, 1124, Poen. 1151, Stich. 457, Trin. 869, 
997 : total 12, in which the first syllable occurs at 
other rises than the critical ones. Here too, of 
course, Prof. Exon’s theory makes the rises unac- 
centual; but I do not claim that these rises are 
necessarily accentual. } 
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CATULLUS ONCE MORE. 


No one can regret more deeply than I do 
my enforced delay in publishing my colla- 
tion of the codex R of Catullus. The cause 
lies partly in the pressure of prior obliga- 
tions, and partly in the small amount of 
time which an American professor, even of 
the more fortunate class, can command for 
the more important part of his work. But 
it also lies in part (as [ trust will some time 
appear) in the careful study devoted to a 
manuscript which is easily read wrongly. 
No fewer than eight hands, at any rate, 
have worked upon R. It is by no means 
always easy to distinguish among certain of 
them, especially where a change has been 
made, by erasure and fresh writing, in the 
body of the text ; and, indeed, it is in many 
places easy to mistake the work of correctors 
for the original readings. This has in fact 
been done. 

While, then, I am confident what the 
final estimate of R must be, I have felt that 
certain readings that have been published 
might for a time cause difticulty. This feel- 
ing is confirmed by Magnus’s very interest- 
ing review of Ellis’s ‘Catulli Carmina,’ Berl. 
Phil. Woch., September 30, 1905. 

From the readings published by Ellis, 
Magnus divines the importance of a careful 
study of the manuscript (‘folglich verdient 
R die sorgsamste Priifung’). He correctly 
characterizes these readings, however, as 
‘sehr verschiedenartig.’ It would seem to 
be at the points which cause him most 
trouble that my report differs from Ellis’s. 
Thus I find that in 4, 4 and 5 the original 
reading was not siuwe-siue but sine—sine, 
and that the w’s are the work of a hand 
which went over the MS a_ hundred 
years or more after it was written. 
Again, in 47, 4 the original reading 
was not preposuit but proposuit. A late 
hand, probably the one already referred to, 
erased the line curving around the lower 
part of the perpendicular of the p, and 
wrote a virgula above. In both these 
passages, then, R agrees with O and G. 
And indeed, from the apparatus at my 
command for the secondary MSS I should 
even go so far as to say that no manuscript 
which had the readings sive and preposuit 
in the passages cited could be of value. <A 
third passage mentioned is 97, 8, where R 
is reported as reading metentis. But R 
originally had me gentis (separated), the 
reading of O G. A corrector has changed 








g to i, partly filling up the space. In 4, 20, 
R is reported as reading vocaret ura. My 
report will be that the original reading was 
vocare cura, and that the change to vocaret 
aura is by a late hand, probably the one 
first referred to above. Again, in 102, 1 
ab amico is reported for R. I distinguish, 
not easily but nevertheless surely, the original 
reading ab antiquo,asinOG. The emenda- 
tion—for such it is—is the work of a later 
hand, probably the second. 

These readings set R in a different light. 
There are other places also in which my 
report will differ from Ellis’s. I could wish 
that he might have had the use of my 
published collation before editing the new 
volume, since I have both felt exceptional 
responsibility, and made for myself excep. 
tional opportunities, through the help of 
photographs, for the study of R. I should 
also have preferred that he should be a 
critic of my collation, rather than I of his. 
But circumstances forbade his waiting 
longer. I beg to thank him publicly for the 
great courtesy which he has shown me, 
and am glad to see that Magnus recog- 
nizes it. 

One question which Magnus raises can 
easily be answered from my collations. He 
notes that Ellis reports Cuz for the first word 
of the first poem, and surmises that the error 
hitherto committed in reporting Qui may 
have been committed in the case of the other 
MSS as well. The reading is in fact unmis- 
takably Cui in O and G, as also in R. To 
the witnesses adduced by Ellis (Merrill and 
Nicholson) may be added Omont and Madan 
for G and O respectively, whose judgment, 
though in a matter of which there could be 
no question, I asked in 1896. Neither 
could understand how any one could have 
read Qui. Magnus is not quite right, how- 
ever, in thinking that Cuz has not been 
reported before. It stands in the edition of 
Catullus (1893) by my countryman E. T. 
Merrill. The general state of affairs with 
regard to this reading is rather amusing 
than encouraging. One collator after another 
must have seen Qui merely because he 
expected to see it. It stands in Lachmann’s 
edition, as in general in the editions of his 
predecessors, from the undated first edition 
down; and it seemed therefore as if the 
manuscripts must all have it. O and G 
were accordingly read wrongly. But the 
reading in the later manuscripts is not as it 
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occurred to Magnus it might be. D has 
Qui, changed to Quot by a later hand. 
Quoi stands in the text, to my knowledge, 
in H, Pal. 910, Pal. 3291, Ottob. 1799, and 
vii. 8, 1054 and vii. 9, 1158 of the National 
Library in Florence. In Ottob. 1799 one 
even frequently meets quor and quom. So 
far as the fifteenth century Catullus MSS 
are concerned, these are simply learned 
spellings of the day, and have no place in 
the genuine tradition. I strongly suspect 
that the Quz reported from Pastrengicus is 
due to the same cause, and was not written 
by him. 

“Of a very different character from Mag- 
nus’s review is that of Schulze, Woch. f. 
Klass. Phil. Nov. 30, 1904. I am here con- 
cerned only with the general judgment 
passed upon R, and the critical principles 
underlying it. The judgment, already 
passed elsewhere by Schulze (Hermes, 1897, 
and Berl. Phil. Woch. 1899, pp. 442-444) 
and already discussed by myself (Hermes, 
1898), is that R is of no special value—is, 
indeed, of much less value than M (= Lat. 
Ixxx., xii. of the St. Mark’s Library in 
Venice). Of the critical principles, one seems 
to be that a manuscript is good in propor- 
tion to the excellence of its readings, 
estimated according to our convictions of 
what the author is likely to have written: 
Thus Schulze says of D and a (=11, 915 of 
the British Museum) ‘beide sind stark inter- 
poliert, bieten aber hie und da Beachtens- 
wertes. And again, ‘nicht nur GOR 
sind fiir die Kritik massgebend ; viel eher 
als R war hier neben O G der cod. Vene- 
tus als bedeutungsvoll zu nennen. Dieser 
steht allerdings, wie Hale und Ellis richtig 
erkannt haben, R sehr nahe ; aber er bietet 
mehrere wertvolle Lesarten allein. Und 
woher weiss Ellis, dass R. idlter ist als 
der cod. Ven.? Vgl. hierzu Berl. Phil. 
Woch. 1899, S. 442 ff’ But the question 
is not whether D, a, M, and others offer 
good readings : the question is whether the 
readings which they offer belong to the 
genuine tradition. Otherwise Schulze’s own 
text, for example, would be a better guide 
to the readings of the lost Verona MS than 
either O or G. Thesecond critical principle, 
displayed in the second quotation above, is 
much harder to state. It would seem to be 
that it is not the business of the textual critic 
to decide upon the relative age and exact 
relation of two closely related MSS. Schulze 
asks, ‘how does Ellis (and he might have 
added Hale) know that R is the older?’ 
But this means nothing, unless it means that 
no man can know. 
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Now in point of fact a novice who has 
been studying palaeography a month can 
know with certainty. R is the older. A 
person who has never seen a Latin MS, or 
a facsimile of one, could at once read M, 
apart from its (generally simple) abbrevia- 
tions, with ease, while he would at first find 
R. difficult. M in fact, though probably 
written early in the fifteenth century, is 
well on the way to the late humanistic style 
on which the first books printed in Italy 
were modelled. 

But Schulze has not only seen both MSS 
he has studied them. It should lie within 
his power to determine their exact relation- 
ship. The task is easy. One of them is 
mainly based upon the other, with an 
occasional selection of readings from G. To 
say nothing of the evidence at point after 
point in the text (as at 77, 4, where OG have 
Si, while R M have Si al’ M2) there is most 
obvious evidence of another kind. In many 
places in the margins (many more than in G), 
R has braces, and at many it has outlines of 
hands or the letters N6. (= Nota) calling at- 
tention to certain verses. M in general has the 
same, place for place and style for style. At 
many points in the margin, R has two 
light crossing strokes, demonstrably by the 
first corrector (since one of them underlies a 
metrical note which is clearly by him), and 
apparently meant to mark the presence of 
difficulties in the text; and M nearly al- 
ways has the same marks in the same place. 
At many points R has a deficit (variously 
abbreviated) in the margin ; and M regular- 
ly has the same, generally even with the 
same form of abbreviation. Given the 
greater age of R, the inference from this 
state of affairs is obvious. The copyist 
of M got these from R, or from a very 
exact copy of R. From which did he 
get them? There is exact evidence, at 
one point, in the mere arrangement of 
the text. In 64, verses 357 and 358 
(testis erat to diffunditur elesponto) were 
omitted in M by the copyist, and supplied 
later in the margin. The supplement stands 
about a third of the way down the page. 
In R, the copyist skipped verses 353-356 
(Namque-—currite fusi), and finished the 
page with the two verses which M omits. 

The missing verses were afterward written 
below the work of R, 7.e. at the bottom 
of the page, by the first corrector. The 
state of things in M will not explain the 
state of things in R. On the other hand 
it is easy from R to explain what happened 
in M. The copyist of M noticed the sign of 
omission, and, passing by the two verses 
M 
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Testis erat—elesponto, copied the four 
verses below ; then, forgetting what now lay 
four verses back, turned the page and went 
on with the rest of the poem. The division 
of pages in R would not be likely to be 
reproduced in a copy. Therefore M_ is 
probably not the copy of a copy of R, 
but of R itself. In view of these facts, 
Schulze’s statement that the readings of M, 
much more than of R, deserved to be given 
in Ellis’s apparatus, is supremely inconsider- 
ate. It would seem as if, having collated 
M,! which at the time was of real value, he 
could not bear to have the discovery of a 
new manuscript dim its glory. Unquestion- 
ably, as Schulze himself has remarked, one 
conceives a fondness for a manuscript which 
one finds. [ look upon R. with affection. 
And yet, if Schulze will publicly acknow- 
ledge that M comes from R and not R from 
M, I will promise, in case the lost Verona 
archetype sometime turns up, not to contend 
that R is a better manuscript. 

One more word upon M. Schulze, in the 
review mentioned, says that it contains the 
largest number of double readings. This is 
quite true. It contains, in general, the 
double readings of R. It contains a few 
more, which, in view of the evidence given 
above for the origin of the MS, must have 
been made up by putting together the 
readings of G and R where they differ. 
And it contains a number of doublets made 
up of a blunder in the text, with a correction 
above, generally preceded by an al’. Thus 
in 68, 144, where OG R have wenit, M has 
uentiis in the text, with an al’ uenit written 
above; in 42, 17, where O G R have 
ferre, M has ferret in the text, with al’ 
ferre (wrongly reported by Schulze as 
ferro) above it: in 75, 4, where O G R 
have desistere, M has desiflore, with al’ 
desistere written above; and other cases 
might be added. It would appear that M 
has no reading not in G or R, except a num- 
ber that are due to errors in copying, and a 
number that are pure emendations.— Yet M 
is far from being without value. It is useful 
here and there as giving probable clews 
to the readings of G and R at the time when 
it was copied, in cases where changes were 
afterward made. And I may here record 
the opinion which I held of it before the 
discovery of R (an opinion outdoing even 
Schulze’s), that, in spite of its errors, it 


' Not always with accuracy. Cf., ¢.g., Count 
Nigra’s facsimile with Schulze’s report at 42, 17; 
49, title; 64, 11; 64, 66; 64, 169. See also Hous- 
man, Class. Rev. viii. (1894), p. 251 seg., and Mag- 
nus, Woch. f. Klass. Phil. 1893, pp. 1173 seq. 














































was the best representative of the third 
tradition (G and O forming the other two 
traditions) made up of the entire mass of 
secondary MSS, including D and its fellows; 
or, in other words, that M stood nearer than 
any other of the secondary MSS to the 
(then) lost main source of them all. 

I have heard rumours that my silence with 
regard to Catullus has been interpreted as 
meaning that I have found my early impres- 
sions of R to be incorrect. In that case I 
should have made a public statement. The 
facts are the opposite. My early impressions 
(Proceedings of the Amer. Phil. Association, 
1897, and Class. Rev., Dec. 1898), not put out 
carelessly, have been confirmed by further 
study. I may briefly restate them. R 
belonged to Coluccio. It was_ probably 
copied by one of his amanuenses, from a now 
lost copy of the ‘lost Verona manuscript,’ 
sent him by Caspar of Venice (see the three 
well-known letters of Coluccio). The fre- 
quent agreement of G R against O shows 
that G likewise was copied from this lost 
copy. As I said in the article referred to, 
it was not G of which the copying was 
finished on the 19th of Oct. 1375, as Schanz, 
Schmidt, Schulze, Schwabe, Ellis, Postgate, 
Palmer, Benoist-Thomas, and others state,’ 
even since the publication of Chatelain’s sug- 
gestion (Paléographie des Classiques Latins, 
premiére livraison, 1884). The errors in the 
subscriptio and the occasional bad spellings 
in the text do not seem to me to lead to the 
inference which Chatelain draws ; but with 
regard to the closing words ‘et cetera’ 
he appears unquestionably right. They 
are most naturally to be interpreted as 
written by a scribe who, having copied as far 
as the quando cansiqgnorius laborabat in 
extremis in a subscriptio which lay before 
him, felt the rest to be unimportant, and 
closed with an ‘and so forth.’3 The orig- 
inal of G was finished on the day named ; 
and, in the added light now thrown by R, 
this original is seen to be the manuscript 
sent by Caspar to Coluccio,—the lost arche- 
type of GR. O is probably a direct copy of 
the lost Verona manuscript. M was written 
by a scribe who had G and R before him, 
and based his copy mainly upon R, occasion- 
ally preferring readings from G, and in 
a few instances making up a double reading 
from the two MSS. All the other secondary 
MSS are descended from OG R, mainly 
from R, with occasional selected readings 


* Nigra and Merrill make the date either 1375 or 
soon after, and thus include the probable fact. 

3 Lindsay, in a private letter just now received, 
takes the same view. 
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descended from G, a little late crossing 
from O, and an_ ever-growing number 
of pure emendations. I differ here from 
Ellis and Schulze, though we have the same 
material before us. The proof of the descent 
of the secondary MSS (except in the case of 
M) is difficult, on account of the large 
amount of crossing which resulted from 
the increasing interest of scholars in the re- 
vived literature ; but it will finally compel 
conviction. The later MSS, like the much- 
vaunted D, are in effect editions, constructed 
upon wholly uncritical principles, though 
often containing happy divinations of what 
Catullus wrote. Nothing that is not in OG 
or R belongs to the genuine tradition. Our 
ultimate critical apparatus will exhibit solely 
the readings of these three MSS. 

Many of the double readings of G and 
R were in the the lost Verona MS. Here 
again I differ from Ellis, who thinks (Praef. 
x) they may have come, at any rate in part, 
from the comparison of various copies of the 
lost Verona archetype made between 1323 
and 1375, and differing at points where the 
archetype was difficult to read. 

In a number of cases, what has become a 
variant in R in the margin or between the 
lines, gives or hints at the wltimate tradition 
and the true reading. Thus the variant al’ 
mauli written by R? in the margin at 68, 11 
(in itself senseless, and therefore not an in- 
vention) restores for us the original Manz. 

R, as I implied in the Class. Rev., July 
1896, and clearly said in the same journal, 
Dec. 1898, will not give us many readings 
which we did not possess before, which was 
also true of G when it was reported upon. 
But we were ignorant before how to estimate 
the readings which we had. One needs only 
to look at the critical editions of the last 
fifty years, with their intermittent citations 
from a variety of MSS, to see this. 

It would be easy, however, to understate 
the value of R as an individual MS. If 
to-day all manuscripts of Catullus but one 
had to be swept from the world, R would 
best deserve to remain. It is the best re- 
presentative known to exist, or probably ex- 
isting, of the lost Verona archetype. It is 
a fuller copy than G of the lost original of 
G and R; and this lost original was a 
fuller copy than O of the Verona manu- 
script. 

Moreover, R promises to throw light in- 
directly upon G itself. With all the care 
that has been bestowed upon this manuscript, 
as by Schwabe, Schulze, and_ especially 
Bonnet, certain things have escaped the 
collator. Thus everybody has reported tam 
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as the second word in 64, 276. Yet any one 
who will look carefully at Chatelain’s re- 
production will see that what has been mis- 
taken for the lower part of the ¢ in the 
variant tibi above is a virgula over the m 
of tam, making the word tamen (as in O 
with different abbreviation, and as in R, 
before a late corrector changed it to twm). 
Something more, even without the help of R, 
could be done with G; but with this help, 
an important additional amount can be 
accomplished. In effect, a new collation of 
G is necessary. 

I am brought here to the statement of 
something further, which I have not yet 
mentioned in print. There are many cor- 
rections in common in G@ and R,—too 
many for chance. One of these MSS, 
then, was corrected upon the other, or both 
together upon some third MS, or both to- 
gether by some scholar working without 
reference to any particular manuscript. 
There is evidence that the first hypothesis is 
the true one, and that G was corrected upon 
R. Thus in 14, 16, fit (wrong) is the read- 
ing of O and stood originally in G, but was 
corrected to sit (likewise wrong) ; and szt is 
the original and untouched reading of R. I 
of course give this single case not as proof, 
but as a specimen of proof. The importance 
of such evidence for the determination of the 
relationship of G and R where both have 
been corrected to a common new reading is 
obvious. 

Now many of these corrected readings of G 
and R are in the original text of M. This 
is of course perfectly intelligible upon the 
theory that the two MSS had been corrected 
before M was written. But one must also 
provide for the possibility that the scribe of 
M, having G and R before him, here and there 
made up what he thought a better reading 
than either gave, wrote it in the text 
he was making, and then corrected one 
or both of his originals. The style of 
a hand shows itself less clearly where a 
single letter or sign is inserted over an 
erasure, with a definite space to be filled, 
than in free writing. It happens, however, 
that in one place, at 61, 18, where R has 
frigium in the text, there was not room to 
write the spelling phrygiwm which a correc- 
tor desired, and it was accordingly put into 
the margin. Now the word in the margin of 
R andthe word in the text of M are strik- 
ingly alike in style, and the inks, as 
described by students of mine, appear to be 
the same. Moreover, there seem to be one 
or two clear cases in which the second hand 
of M has made a change (right or wrong) in 
mM 2 
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one of the MSS from which he was working. 
Here is a still further source of possible 
danger. Which of the early corrections in 
the text of G and R, or of one or the other 
of them, are by G? or R*, and which by M 
or M?? The determination of the attitude 
of G? and R? toward their work is of course 
the matter of prime importance. Were 
they aiming merely to make G and R con- 
form to their (common) archetype, or were 
they emending the text by conjecture, or 
was their purpose a mixed one? Whatever 
the answer to these questions may prove to 
be, it is demonstrable that the work of M 
and M? upon G or BR has no validity what- 
ever; and it is therefore imperative that 
this work, whether considerable in extent or 
slight, be not mistaken for that of the other 
correctors. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to study 
the corrections in G, as well as those in R, 
with extreme care. The colour and_ the 
character of the ink of the corrections will 
of course have much weight. The matter 
will be difficult, since the differences in 
colour involved are not great ; but I believe 
that a pretty certain result can be reached. 

I have one more strong inclination toward 
a conviction. to express, not important for 
the restoration of the text, but of distinct 
interest. I have long believed that O has 
been dated something like a half-century too 


late,—that O, not G, is the earliest of our 
MSS. It has always seemed to me clear 
from Petrarch’s letters, in spite of the 


arguments made to the contrary, that he 
possessed a copy of Catullus. I think it 
altogether probable that O was this copy. 
In a later paper, I shall present further evi- 
dence, of a different kind, for consideration. 

One more inquiry, which may prove 
entirely illusory, is suggested. O came from 
Venice with the Canonici collection in 1817. 
I have at present no means (though I 
have a_ possible clew) for determining 
when or how it found its way to Venice, or 
how it came into the possession of the Abbot 
Canonici. But if it did belong to Petrarch, 
it may have had companions from his 
library in its migrations. I hope before 
long, with the consent of Mr. Edward W. B. 
Nicholson, the Librarian, to look in the 
Canonici collection for other possible MSS 
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once owned by Petrarch, to add to the 
list reached by De Nolhac and Delisle ; for 
a year’s leave of absence in Europe, begin- 
ning in September next, has been granted 
me by my University, for the study of the 
Catullus tradition, and the preparation of 
my results for the press. 


Since the above was written, Magnus’s 
Bericht tiber d. Literatur zu Catullus fiir d. 
Jahre 1897-1904 (Jahresbericht, exxvi, 
pp. 108-148) has appeared. 

While there is no sure change of tone 
about R, I nevertheless feel an underlying 
attitude which has betrayed itself in other 
quarters also ; and upon this I wish to add 
a few words. 

The attitude is that O and G have made 
good their claims to a primary position, and 
that R must prove its right to enter their 
company. My own attitude is that, in the 
processes of scholarship, nothing is ever 
finally settled as against the introduction of 
new evidence of a pertinent kind ; and that 
scholarship should work wholly without pre- 
sumptions. R is a MS which, both by the 
evidence of its style of writing (I published 
a facsimile of 1° in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, i, 1, 1897), and by the evidence 
of the fact that it belonged to Coluccio, is of 
the same general age with O and G. The 
entire question of the Catullus tradition is 
thus again opened, and is to be taken up in 
a wholly dispassionate manner. In point of 
fact, some of the tests to which it has been 
proposed to subject R would make it im- 
possible to admit G to primary rank, if R 
had happened to be discovered before it. 

The actual facts with regard to the 
relation of G and R will prove to be so 
dramatically overwhelming in favour, not 
only of R’s position as a primary MS, but of 
its high position, that I am enabled easily 
to bear the present prevailing scepticism. 
Moreover, I am confident that, by a way 
which has not been employed before, I shall 
reach a practical solution of the almost 
hopeless-looking crossings of the later MSS ; 
so that R will also have rendered a new 
sérvice to the development of the science of 
textual method. 

W. G. Hate. 


University of Chicago. 
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REVIEWS. 


HEADLAM’S CHOEPHOROE OF AESCHYLUS. 


The Choephoroe of Aeschylus. Translated 
from a revised text by WALTER HEADLAM, 
Litt.D. London: Geo. Bell and Sons, 
1905. Post 8vo. (The third of a series.) 
Pp. 55. Is. 


Tuts is the third volume of the series of 
annotated translations from Aeschylus which 
Mr. Headlam has issued. He disclaims any 
attempt to achieve ‘artistic form in the 
translation’ ; and he makes quite clear that 
his double aim is to recover where possible 
what Aeschylus wrote, and to render in 
plain prose the poet’s meaning. The first, 
as every one knows, is a task of exceptional 
difficulty ; but no one who has at all followed 
Mr. Headlam’s Aeschylean studies for a long 
time past, and particularly in recent years, 
will fail to recognize the learning, the 
patience, the acuteness, and the originality, 
which qualify him for this arduous work. 
We sometimes hear a human and excusable 
groan from students of Aeschylus at the 
regularly growing number of conjectural 
emendations. In Wecklein’s first attempt 
to collect and sift this mass (in 1885), besides 
the ‘certain’ emendations given in his text, 
and the ‘most probable’ in the footnotes, 
there are 315 octavo pages of others, pro- 
ceeding from nearly 100 sources : and the last 
twenty years have added many more. But 
even the humblest scholar who attempts to 
study, however imperfectly, the history of 
the text cannot fail to be convinced that 
from the clash of conflicting guesses and 
suggestions (and the discussions thus gener- 
ated) the fittest do in the end survive, and 
a real if slow advance is steadily made 
towards the recovery of what the poet wrote. 
Among the English scholars contributing to 
this end Mr. Headlam undoubtedly takes a 
very high place. 

In regard to the textual work he makes 
in the Preface one remark which must 
command assent, though it is not always 
kept sufficiently in view. ‘ Readings’ he 
says ‘are important according to the 
significance of their idea.’ 

No one would deny that the detection and 
correction of errors, whether great or small, 
is equally the critic’s business: nevertheless 
Mr. Headlam is perfectly right in insisting 
on the real distinction between the import- 





ance of errors obscuring the general sense, 
and those that do not affect it. Unfor- 
tunately in the Choephoroe there are plenty 
of both kinds. A selection is all we can 
attempt: Mr. Headlam’s book is referred to 
(for the sake of brevity) as H. 


l. 32. The MSS. reading ropis yap poiBos 
6p060prEé was long ago emended (both in 
sense and metre) by Heath to topos yap 
dp0oOpé poBos. H. supports this correction 
against recent attempts to revert to the 
MSS. reading (Wecklein, Verrall, Tucker). 
At first sight @otBos is tempting, as it 
appears to suit pryxobev, éXaxe, and dvetpopavrts : 
but the lines, truly considered, are more 
poetic and effective with ¢0Bos. The 
crowding images—the evil dream, the cry of 
Klyt., the impending evil—characteristically 
appear personified as ‘Terror with lifted 
hair, loud prophet in dreams to the house, 
uttering shrieks from within at the dead of 
night.’ And H. rightly lays stress on the 
schol. on 35 [6 aadys pdBos 8’ dvetpwr 
pavtevomevos| as proof that the writer read 
poBos, though dotBos is now in our texts, 
and confirms it with 929 4 xdpra pavtis ov€ 
dveipatwv hofos. 


l. 65. H. adopts Schiitz’s dxparos for the 
MSS. axpavros, retained by most edd., which 
he (rather roughly) rejects as ‘nonsense.’ 
dkpatos is easier and may be right: but the 
other still seems to me more characteristic 
and suggestive, the sense being briefly as 
Verrall gives it: ‘day, twilight, darkness, 
typical of three possibilities in punishment, 
soon, late, and (in this life) never.’ 


l. 73. H. has before suggested for the 
corrupt Batvovres the apt and beautiful word 
poBaivortes [so Tuckerindependently }, known 
to Hesychius, and E. M., and illustrated by 
dorBaw ‘to cleanse.’ This (he argues) points 
to xaaipovres (74) as being a gloss: though 
the full restoration of 73-4 remains doubtful. 


ll. 78-80. In these difficult lines H. seems 
right in rejecting with H. L. Ahrens Bia 
depopéevwv for B. dpevav, and possibly also in 
suggesting that dpyy means ‘power’ [and 
Biov therefore an intruding adscript] : though 
dm’ dpxas is rather strange as ‘from authority,’ 
and exact wording at present is uncertain. 
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l. 131. H. agrees with Wil.-MOll. in adopt- 
ing the (anonymous) suggestion dds avayov év 
Sduors omitting the r after das. This gives 
a new sense, ‘And dear Orestes kindle thou 
as a light.’ The phrase sounds to a modern 
ear rather artificial ; but the common use of 
dows in Epic, e.g. nv mov te dows Aavaoior 
yevwpat (II 39), would justify it to a Greek ; 
and it is decidedly attractive. 

l. 145. H. follows Schiitz in reading xadjs : 
surely right. 

ll. 152-5. H.’s interpretation of this very 
obscure passage seems hard to accept: ‘in 
tune with this forfending to avert things evil 
and things good—the abominable wickedness 
of outpoured libations.’ épypa rdde is far 
more naturally used of the visible mound 
than of the libations intended to avert: and 
amotpotov ayos ‘averting the pollution ’ 
(construction like yoas tporoprds 23). What 
pollution? they were sent to avert the evil 
omen of the dream ; but in their hearts it is 
the xoat they pour which is the pollution. 
Also zpos in H.’s version is rather unnatural. 
But in any case doubt remains. 

l. 197. adrAX eb oadynvyn codd. «i cad’ 
non H. The emendation is no nearer the 
MSS. than Paley’s ed ’cadyve, which (with 
elye following) is surely more natural ; and 
eb cad’ would require support. 

ll. 205-11. H. adopts Wecklein’s _ re- 
arrangement : there is certainly ground for 
suspicion, and the rearrangement is possibly 
right. But as Electra says she is distracted, 
the disorder may be intentional. 

l. 224. H. follows Verrall in interpreting 
mpovvverw as ‘bid thee [hail]’: but it 
seems to fit better if it is read (with Bam- 
berger and others) as a question ; for Orestes 
reproaches her as ‘ slow to learn.’ 

l. 279. H. well retains Hermann’s 
brilliant raa8’ aivav vooous (for MSS. ras dé 
vov, corrupt) which some recent editors have 
abandoned. 

l. 290. rraotvyé = ‘scourge’ is very doubt- 
ful, though recognised by Hesych. and E. M. 
as Aeschylean. Elsewhere it always means 
a scale. Wecklein reads paorvy, in view of 
Lycophron’s dynAdrw paoriy (436): and H. 
suggests the adjective also is Aeschylean. 
If either is right, the corruption is a very 
old one. [In this long sentence H. thinks 
two lines (kat Avooa xrA., and épavra xr.) 
are illustrative quotations, such as elsewhere 
have crept into the text. They are at 
least both Aeschylean in force and sound. | 

ll. 815-331. The discussion of these dift- 
cult lines would lead us too far: but the 




















































distinction drawn by H. between dos 
eixAens (the ordinary song praising the 
dead) and ydos évdixos (the ‘ righteous’ cry for 
help) is certainly deserving of considera- 
tion. 

l. 375. H. approves Schémann’s dora 
orvyepov tovtwv | mai Ti paddov yeyévyrac; 
The order of the words is harsh, but no 
better correction has been suggested. 

1. 389. MSS. gpevos Oeiov Euras rorarat : 
H. reads the (surely impossible) ¢pév’ 6 
ociov ‘which making my heart quiver.’ Far 
better is Hermann’s ¢pevds ofov ‘what 
thought flits within my soul.’ 

l. 415. MSS. zpos 7d dhavetobar xrrA.  H. 
rejects Bamberger’s zpoogaveioa, as an un- 
known compound ; treats the MS. reading 
as an intrusive scholium, illustrating the 
use of pds 76 by schol. to explain the infin. 
epexegetic. Even if his suggested reading 
seems dubious, the force of his argument 
against the text is unaffected. 

l. 440. Portus’ correction dep H. rejects, 
restoring MS. dep (‘she who’). The 
scholiast agrees: and the position of the 
relative is certainly more natural. 

l. 454. MSS. airots (corrected to airs) 
épya. For Scaliger’s emendation airds dpya 
H. gives ad tis épya, meaning ‘there are 
other deeds one fain would hear of,’ 2.¢. 
finish your task. The sense is good, and the 
correction easier than Scaliger’s. 

l. 482. MSS. gvyciv péyav mpoobeioav 
AiyioOw . . . (last word lost). H.’s in- 
genious p’ és dvdpés certainly arrests atten- 
tion in view of (487) yauyAtovs: but the 
schol. on both 482 and 487 clearly had our 
text, with some word for ‘vengeance’ or 
‘destruction’ in the vacant foot. 

l. 490. H. justifies dé y’ for dé 7’ (MSS.). 

l. 5384. MSS. avopos OWavov méXe : H. fol- 
lows Martin (and Weckl.) av rod” . . . éAot. 

l. 544. In the famous MS. corruption 
ovdeioeracacrapyavyTAcifero H. gives reasons 
(derived from scholium éxmeAeias 7£votT0) 
for believing the line ended ozapyavy 
*xouilero, and suggests érera for MS. éxaoa. 
Porson’s correction (following and improving 
Turnebus’) éuotot orapyavors wrdtLero is only 
in one place further from the corrupt text ; 
and the scholium gives the general sense of 
om. wma. 

l. 593. kxdvepoevrwv aiyidiwv dpaca Korov 
MSS. _H. translates ‘consider also the fury 
of tempestuous hurricanes.’ He defends 
dvenoevrwy fem. in spite of the common 
Homeric jvenoeaoa (with “IAuos, axpias, 
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mrvxes, épiveos, etc.) : and he seems to ignore 
the improbability of the tense dpdva: imper. 
for ‘consider ’ or ‘ beware’ (regularly ¢pafov) ; 
though he admits Blomfield’s xdvewoevr’ dv as 
possible. 


Ul. 624-8. axaipws dé o¢Bas a well- 
known difficulty, but corruption need not 
extend beyond oéBas. H. boldly assumes ‘ an 
interrupting voice’ at dxaipws dé, and reads 
the rest as a question ‘But not to the pur- 
pose’. . . ‘do you regard with honour and 
approval?’ Probably few will accept this 
unexampled interruption and controversy in 
lyric stanza: for the broken and excited 
cries, e.g. of the Furies on the trail of 
Orestes (Hum. 140 sqq.) or the two bands of 
sailors searching for Aias (Soph. Az. 866 
sqq.), are not at all similar cases. More 
probably the speaker begins as if she would 
tell of Klyt.: then checks herself: ‘’Twere 
unfitting [to relate] of the hapless marriage, 
and wife’s plot, etc.’—just as an orator says 
‘T won't refer to Herwerden’s Yéyw 
for céBas suggests the general drift best. 


ll. G39-45. .. H. reads otra Sai Aikas, 76 
pi Gems [omitting yap od] AdE wedou TaTOvVpevov 
ro wav Aws o€Bas wapexBavr és ov Oemiora. 
His translation [| ... ‘stabs him that doeth 
what is unlawful, leaving God’s reverence 
wholly trampled under foot and turning 
aside unto iniquity ’| gives a fine, and simple 
general sense, but for once the notes do not 
make clear how he gets it out of the Greek. 
The last correction (zapexBavr’ és od 6.) has 
much to be said for it; and H. gives an apt 
parallel (or echo) from Anthol. xvi. 243, qv 
dé wapexBains és & pi) Ours. 


l. 691. MSS. war’ dxpas év mao’ ws ropbov- 
peba. Most edd. follow Bamberger’s etzas ds. 
H. reads vyAeGs with Schmidt, and quarrels 
with the Greek of eizas ws. I cannot under- 
stand his objection. ‘Thou sayest how 
utterly we are undone’ seems perfectly 
natural in any language for ‘thy tid- 
ings are of ruin to us.’ And if another 
adverb were concealed in the corruption 
I should much prefer Bamberger’s other 
suggestion éudavas (nearer to the text) to 
v\ews, Which is too much of a repetition. 


ll. 696-9. This notorious crux cannot here 
be fully discussed. I can only say I am not 
convinced that zapotcay is not a corruption 
of a word for ‘lost’ or that H.’s Av tapotoav 
éyypadew ‘might have been registered’ is 
at all a clear or effective end to the passage. 
A sentence which begins ‘ Orestes was safely 
away : he was the Hope to cure the revelry : 
but now must end with ‘that hope 
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is lost’ or something which conveys that 
sense, and conveys it clearly and forcibly. 
The general question remains whether it 
is Klyt. or Electra to whom the speech 
should be assigned. H. has _ followed 
Turnebus and a few of the earlier scholars 
in giving it to Electra : everybody else gives 
it to Klyt. 

l. 707. a&iws (MSS.) can be defended with 
kupeiv, by cases like ris xupetre ; but Pauw’s 
agiwv, Which H. adopts, gives the same sense 
more naturally. 


l. 738. H. follows Conington (after 
Erfurdt) in reading @erooxvOpwrdv ‘eyes 
of pretended gloom,’ and there is perhaps a 
prima facie case for this. But (1) no com 
pound with @ero- is known ; and (2) if there 
were, such compounds would be formed of 
adjective-and-noun stems, not two adjectives. 
Thus all the compounds of Yevdo- in the 
best Attic are adjective-and-noun formations. 
Perhaps some other word is corrupted into 
Gero- : W.-M. for instance reads otrw. 

l. 773. H. follows Verrall in believing this 
line to be an adscript illustration which has 
crept in. He reads xuprés, with Weil, the 
regular word for ‘bent, which certainly 
makes better sense than xpuzros of MSS., 
and is a more likely word than the variant 
xumros not found in the dictionaries. 

ll. 794-99. The whole stanza is difficult ; 
H.’s arrangement is this: wypatwv: év dpduw 
mpootieis pétpov tis av owlopevov prOmov 
daredov dv ovr’ idou xtA., which is a great deal 
less violent than some recent edd., and 
makes very fair sense: and the chief mis- 
giving one has is that to0@ addressed to Zeus 
is strange, and the reasonable reflective tone 
of the general remark ‘It is by imposition 
of measure in his running, that the stride 
of steps...may be seen preserving over 
this course an ordered pace’ is hardly like 
the feeling of a lyric prayer. I much prefer 
toxe in 794, and ris av in 797, which give 
the tone of entreaty and longing. 

ll. 812-18. Of this stanza TI will only say 
that H.’s handling shows much thought and 
ingenuity, particularly the suggestion to 
delete 814 and read for 815 woAAa & dpdavet 
Gédwv : and he is very likely right in reading 
(after Bamberger) in 817 vi«r’ dvr’ éupdrov 
for the improbable zpo 7’ du. of MSS., which 
is commonly accepted. 

Of the rest of this chorus the only part 
that can be restored with tolerable confid- 
ence is 827-830 ot d€ Oapoov—arav: and 
here H. with Seidler rejects zpos oé and 
matpos avddy (one an error and the other an 
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explanation), and accepts Auratus’ zépaw’, 
making a very clear and fine verse. In the 
remainder, though the sense generally is not 
obscure, the verbal restoration is quite un- 
certain. 

ll. 864-5. MSS. } wip wai pas én’ eev- 
Oepia | Saiwy apyds re modwaovopovs | ef 
matepwv péyav OABov. Here the difficulty is 
the re: apxds can hardly be taken by a 
zeugma with daiwy (as Tucker) : nor is apyais 
after éxi (Porson and Verrall) likely. Weil’s 
matépwv 6 ee is better, but it breaks the 
MS. order, and so is a larger change than it 
looks. H. ingeniously proposes to read 
before éfec a half-line cai dépar’ avyp | which 
settles the re difficulty, gives a nom. to ege, 
and mentions the house, otherwise only in- 
directly referred to in oABov. Of course the 
insertion of new words can never be more 
than a guess: but all guesses are helpful 
which draw attention to the real conditions 
of the problem, as this does. 

l. 915. Sixas éxpaGyv, if it were sound (as 
some maintain), must have been followed by 
explanation of the ‘two ways.’ The choice 
lies between aixés (Bothe) and aicypas 
(Heath). H. takes the former. 

ll. 962-961. Full discussion is impossible. 
I will only say (1) it must be Aogias who 
éroixerar, not ‘the remedy proclaimed by 
Loxias’ (H.). (2) H. makes a strong case for 
Kparei as against xpareira:, following Portus, 
Grotius, H. L. Ahrens, Rossbach, and others. 
(3) H. rightly rejects rapa before 76 yy, which 
is not classical Greek. 

ll. 997-1004. The transposition of these 
lines to follow 982, suggested by Scholefield, 
and adopted by Meineke, Hermann, and 
Hartung, has not been approved by recent 
edd. and is not referred to by H. It still 
seems to me a great improvement, and par- 
ticularly in view of rovdd’ euoi ~vvouxos (line 


1005). 


In regard to the translation, I am not 
to) , 
quite able to agree with Mr. Headlam. I 
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feel (with him) that the ‘true spirit and 
effect’ of the Greek drama ‘are only in the 
power of verse to convey’: but that a good 
prose translation may come much nearer to 
conveying the spirit of poetry than he 
appears to admit, is sufficiently shown by 
Jebb’s Sophocles, not to speak of the 
Authorised Version of the Hebrew poets, 
familiar to all English-speaking nations. 
Mr. Headlam’s translations, which contain a 
great deal of matter most helpful and in- 
structive to students, and which fully carry 
out his explicit and clearly defined purpose, 
nevertheless to my mind would have been 
still more useful, without losing any of their 
manifold merits, if his theory of translation 
had been slightly modified. A few illustra- 
tions will suffice. ‘I beat my breast for 
dismal happenings’ (p. 2), ‘this petitionary 
mission’ (p. 5), ‘in tune with this forfend- 
ing to avert things evil’ (p. 8), ‘I could be 
well certified to spurn the tress away from 
me’ (p. 12), ‘pitifully mummified by a 
death of utter wasting,’ .. . ‘the lack of my 
estate that pinches’ (p. 16), ‘a true and 
rightful lamentation for a father, for a 
parent, goes a-hunting, when stirred up 
thoroughly with both hands’ (p. 18), ‘all 
may come off pat exactly’ (p. 29), ‘proceeds 
without fail against the mischief become 
chronic’ (p. 49), ‘a foot-donned coffin-curtain 
for a corpse’ (p. 51)... all these are in no 
way typical of Mr. Headlam’s forcible 
lucidity and literary sense, but are the 
results of a mistaken theory. 

And I cannot part from Mr. Headlam 
without an emphatic recognition of the 
value of his work on Aeschylus,—the close 
and learned scrutiny he has directed upon 
the immensely numerous difficulties of the 
text, the new evidence he has brought to 
bear on them, and the combination of wide 
learning, independent thought, and original 
illustration, which have done so much to 
stimulate, enrich, and illuminate the study 
of one of the greatest of poets. 

A. SIpG@wick. 


JEBB’S BACCHYLIDES. 


Bacchylides: The Poems and Fragments. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
prose translation, by Sir Ricwarp C. 
JeBB. Cambridge : The University Press, 
1905. Pp. xviii+524. 15s. 


Tue plan of the present edition of Bacchy]- 





ides had taken shape in the mind of the 
late Sir Richard Jebb even before the ap- 
pearance of the editio princeps in 1897. He 
saw the proofs of Dr. Kenyon’s edition 
‘from the earliest appearance of the text in 
type and contributed suggestions and advice 
in all subsequent stages’; and Dr. Kenyon, 
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in making acknowledgment of the value of 
Jebb’s assistance, added : ‘it is satisfactory 
to know that there is a good prospect of his 
undertaking an independent edition, in which 
his admirable scholarship will be free from 
the trammels of an editio princeps, and in 
which he may do for Bacchylides what he has 
done for Sophocles.’ ! 

In due course the edition thus foreshadow- 
ed has appeared ; and has been almost im- 
mediately followed by the death of Sir 
Richard Jebb. The loss of one of the fore- 
most Greek scholars of our time has been 
deeply mourned by all who have at heart the 
welfare of Classical studies, both here and 
abroad. 

Of Jebb’s work in general this is scarcely 
the occasion to speak at length ; but. refer- 
ence may be not unfittingly made to the 
eloquent tribute paid to him by Mr. S. H. 
Butcher at the annual meeting of the 
‘Classical Association’ in January last. Mr. 
Butcher referred to Jebb’s distinguishing 
characteristics: his instinct of divination, 
his luminous power of literary exposition, 
his fairness in stating the arguments on both 
sides of a question, and also to his brilliant 
gifts in the sphere of Classical composition : 
‘his writings’ (he said) ‘would remain an 
abiding monument of a great scholar and a 
great humanist.’ ? 

If we now turn to the edition of Bacchyl- 
ides, in which Jebb’s latest work is contained, 
we find that sanity of judgment and clear- 
ness of exposition are no less conspicuous 
here than in his Sophocles. The problems, 
indeed, which have to be faced by 
editors are different in the case of these two 
authors. In some respects Bacchylides 
presents greater difficulties than Sophocles, 
owing to the condition of the text. But 
the present edition successfully surmounts 
those difficulties ; and is likely to hold its 
ground unless and until fresh manuscript 
evidence is forthcoming. 

Jebb was equipped for the task of editing 
Bacchylides both by previous study of Pindar 
and also by his Bacchylidean researches, con- 
tinued through eight years, and testified to by 
the Bibliography given in his edition. This 
work consists of an Introduction (pp. 1-240), 
which deals with the life of Bacchylides, his 
position in the history of the Greek Lyric, his 
relations to Pindar, his character as a poet, 
dialect and grammar, metres, the papyrus 
(it may be noted that Jebb gives three 
autotype plates of different portions of the 
MS. ; and also prints the text of the papyrus 
1 Ed. princeps (1897), p. lii. 

2 See C.R. xx. (1906), pp. 71-2. 
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as it stands when the smaller fragments 
have been fitted into their places ; and thus in 
the condition in which it was left by the 
ancient correctors, before any modern hand 
had touched it). Then come introductions 
to the several odes, forming one of the most 
valuable sections of the whole work. 

The text is accompanied, as in the case of 
Sophocles, by critical and explanatory notes, 
and by an English prose translation. It is 
followed by the fragments of Bacch., with 
commentary thereon: these in turn by an 
Appendix, in which the more difficult 
passages in the text of the poems are dis- 
cussed. Finally there is an index Graeci- 
tatis, and a subject index. 

In the introduction, the points which will 
probably be thought to possess most interest 
are the relations between Bacch. and 
Pindar, the history of the Greek lyric before 
and after Bacch., the relation of Bacch. to 
Greek art. In discussing the first of these 
questions Jebb inclines to the view that 
the well-known lines in Pindar’s second 
Olympian (Ol. ii. 86-88: godds 6 zodAa 
eidas va «x.t.A.) allude to Simonides and 
Bacchylides, though he would ‘ welcome a 
proof that this impression is erroneous’ 
(p. 21). He also thinks that Bacch. fr. 4 
(€repos €& Erepov odds TO Te TaAaL Kal TO Viv, 
‘poet is heir to poet now as of old’) is a 
quiet reply to Pindar’s proud assertion of 
his own originality. In tracing the earlier 
history of the Greek lyric Jebb is on well- 
worn ground ; but the rapid decline of taste 
after Bacch. is a theme which gives him 
more scope; and here, for example, he 
utilizes the fragment of Timotheus’ Persae 
(discovered in 1902, and edited by Wilamo- 
witz) to illustrate this period of decadence. 
He also breaks new ground in tracing the 
influence of earlier poets (Homer, Hesiod, 
Theognis, and others) upon Bacch. ; and the 
influence exerted in turn by Bacch. upon 
Roman poets of the Augustan age, notably 
Horace (p. 77). Dealing with the relation 
of Bacch. to Greek art (pp. 72-3) Jebb 
concludes thus: ‘ Bacchylides did not inno- 
vate like Stesichorus, or boldly recast his 
material like Pindar. He adhered to the 
forms of the myths generally current in his 
own day. When he and the vase-painters 
concur, it certainly is not because they have 
followed him.’ In at least one case Bacch. 
probably followed the vase-painters (p. 73, 
notes). 

The sections on the dialect, grammar, 
and metres of the poems and on the papyrus,’ 

’ Jebb distinguishes three hands to which cor- 
rections of the papyrus are due: he designates 
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are admirable. In the introductions to the 
odes in honour of Hiero, Jebb has been able 
to use for their chronology the Oxyrhyn- 
chus fragment of the Olympic register, 
which enables us to fix the date of Bacch. 
v. as 476. He has also made use of the 
agonistic inscription from Iulis in Ceos, 
which throws light on the subject of Bacch. i. 
(on Argeius). 

The text, though not conservative, is based 
on close study of the special characteristics 
of the papyrus. The scribe, as Jebb notes, 
‘habitually worked in a mechanical manner, 
merely transcribing the letters which he 
seemed to see before him, without regard for 
the sense’ (p. 127). And though the latest 
of the three correctors (called by Jebb A®) 
certainly improved the text, nevertheless he 
left the MS. still containing ‘many errors de- 
structive of the sense, and many flagrant 
breaches of metre’ (p. 135). Hence the 
emendations of scholars have been received 
into the text of Bacch. much more freely 
than is the case with Sophocles. In this 
labour of correction Jebb himself has played 
a conspicuous part. He has also had the ad- 
vantage of the work done by Prof. Blass in 
completing the text by assigning places to 
small detached fragments of the papyrus. 

As the MS. is mutilated, gaps of various 
sizes are frequent in the text. Jebb has 
clearly stated his practice in filling up such 
lacunae. Wherever a supplement is suggest- 
ed under conditions which justify this course, 
‘it is offered only as an zllustration of the 
sense to which the evidence points, and not 


them as A! (that of the scribe himself), A°, and 
A*: pp. 132-5. The date of the papyrus he gives 
{after Kenyon) as the first century B.c.: pp. 125-6. 
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as a restoration of the text’ (p. vii): it is, 
furthermore, printed in a Greek type smaller 
than that of the text. The best example of 
Jebb’s skill and taste in this difficult part of 
his task is probably to be found in Ode viii. 
Of the commentary, it may be said that it is 
on a level with his best work: see e.g. the 
note on v. 160. 

Some detailed criticisms may now be of- 
fered. In the printing of the text (pp. 
241 foll.) the square brackets indicating 
missing letters are not to be trusted. See, 
for instance, ii. 2, where Jebb prints és Kéoy 
iepov without brackets: in the MS., however, 
there is now no trace of any letter in these 
words save the first three (cp. p. 150). Other 
examples of similar inaccuracy in this matter 
are at iv. 3, v. init., xx. 5. 

The critical notes are usually accurate in 
their attribution of corrections to their 
authors; but at v. 107, and ix. 47, Jurenka 
is more exact. 

The translation is, it need hardly be said, 
faithful; and renders excellently the spirit of 
the original. At x. 30 zoptitpddoy is trans- 
lated ‘horse-feeding’: but see note ad loc. 

The index Graecitatis under Moioa gives 
two instances of this Aeolic form: viz. v. 4 
and fr. 27 A 2. See however p. 81, and 
note on v. 4: in both places it is stated that 
Moiga occurs only once in Bacch. The attri- 
bution to him of fr. 27 A 2 is uncertain ; but 
a slight discrepancy of statement remains. 

A few misprints, but only a few, occur: 
e.g. Aapriada xiv. 6. Finally, it is noticeable 
that the references on philological matters 
are mainly to Curtius. These might with 
advantage be replaced by references to 
Brugmann. 

J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN. 


BOAS ON SIMONTIDES. 


De epigrammatis Simonideis, pars prior : 
commentatio critica de epigrammatum 
traditione. Dissertatio inauguralis quam 
... in universitate Amstelodamensi. . . 
submittet Marcus Boas.  Groningae 
apud J. B. Wolters, momv. Pp. xvi+ 256. 
Fl. 3. 90. 


Ir the Simonidean riddle was not solved 
in the nineteenth century, it was not for 
iack of solvers. Mr. Boas gives us a long 
list of recent works on Simonides, and the 
list is adorned by the names of Kaibel, 





Reitzenstein, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
But Reitzenstein resigned most of the task 
of disentanglement to a more ‘geduldige 
Feder’ than his own, and Wilamowitz over- 
came difficulties with rather a high hand. 
It was left for the industry of Mr. Boas to 
reach a solution as acceptable and as ade- 
quate as the nature of the evidence allows. 
His work belongs to the field of Quellen- 
forschung, and it has the faults of that 
questionable science, or art. He is largely 
concerned with lost authors ; and if his ar- 
guments are not often open to formal refu- 
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tation, they seldom offer rigorous proof. 
His house is built on sand; but it is well 
enough built, and may hold together against 
the coming of a stream of new facts. 

Since I have neither time nor room for a 
thorough investigation of his method, I will 
content myself with expressing a general 
approval and acceptance, and will attempt to 
give a summary of his chief results. But a 
few words of criticism must come first. 
Mr. Boas seems to me at times to support 
good argument by bad, as in the following 
points in his discussion of the inscriptions at 
Thermopylae. His sensible treatment of the 
oldest fons of the Simonidea (Herodotus vii. 
228) is marred by the suggestion that Hero- 
dotus could not have expressed himself better 
if he had tried (pp. 11-12). Again, after 
arguing that there were more orjAa and 
inscriptions at Thermopylae than Herodotus 
records, he suggests that the historian’s neg- 
lect of some of them may have been deliber- 
ate (p. 26). But since authorities differ 
hopelessly on the question whether Herodo- 
tus ever visited Thermopylae (p. 16), it is 
mere wantonness to bring against him so 
grave a charge of carelessness or bad faith. 
Thirdly, the belief that ‘if a man had 
wished to invent a number of the slain, he 
would at least have invented a round num- 
ber’, betrays a defective acquaintance with 
the methods of fiction, or of journalism. My 
other complaint is about the Latinity of the 
book. Latin moods and tenses are plaguy 
things, but some principles ought to be ob- 
served in their use. Latin accidence, at any 
rate, is easy to learn. Such things as accen- 
situs (pp. 40, 81, 230) and assentitus (pp. 39, 
204), certamen feminine (p. 16) and gentes 
masculine (p. 27), do not add to the charm 
of a style. 

Mr. Boas starts from the obscure and 
scarcely grammatical passage of Herodotus 
(vii. 228) about the inscriptions at Thermo- 
pylae. It is well known that, though Hero- 
dotus quotes three epigrams, he attaches the 
name of Simonides only to the third. After 
a careful review of opinions, Mr. Boas con- 
cludes that the passage is not evidence forany- 
thing but this, that in one of the three cases 
(the or7jAn of Megistias) it was Simonides 
who caused the legend to be engraved. If 
we are to believe (as Mr. Boas believes) that 
Simonides also wrote the lines, it is only by 
an inference which Herodotus himself did 
not draw, or did not express ; and a further 
inference of the same kind is necessary if we 
are to ascribe to him the first and second in- 
scriptions, pupidow ore rpde and & Eeiv’ dyyéA- 
Aew. Unless Herodotus is strangely reticent 
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he did not know the author of these famous 
lines. Now since there is much to show that 
in the time of the Persian wars the name of 
the writer of an inscription was neither en- 
graved on the monument nor associated with 
it in common thought, Herodotus’ ignorance 
is easily understood. But in later writers 
epigrams! are freely and confidently ascribed 
to Simonides, though in many cases the 
ascription is improbable and in some it is de- 
monstrably wrong. Here lies the first and 
foremost quaestio Simonidea: when and 
why did this change from satisfied ignorance 
to the show of knowledge take place? In 
the absence of all trace of a collection of his 
epigrams published by the poet himself, we 
must suppose a later Sylloge. The aim of 
Mr. Boas is to investigate the date of this 
Sylloge, its sources, its history, and its influ- 
ence on later times. 

Kaibel argued for the time between Thu- 
cydides and Aristotle, Reitzenstein for a 
time before Lycurgus, as the date of the 
Sylloge’s birth. Dissatisfied with these pro- 
posals, Mr. Boas derives a new date from the 
Corinthian epigram aid’ izép “EAAdvwv, about 
which there is a good supply of evidence in 
a scholion to Pindar, in Plutarch, and in 
Athenaeus. He succeeds, in my opinion, in 
reconstituting the earlier anonymous form of 
the poem, and the later form, materially dif. 
ferent from the earlier in words and mean- 
ing, which bore the name of Simonides and 
was quoted with that name by Timaeus, who 
thus provides a terminus ante quem. 

That the compiler of the Sylloge drew from 
literature, not from actual inscriptions, can 
best be proved by a poem known to us not 
only from the stone, but also from two ver- 
sions in literature of which the first approx- 
imates to the form given by the stone, while 
the second appears to be the outcome of 
changes made in the first. These conditions 
are fulfilled by the epigram & géve ebvdpov, of 
which the original was discovered in Salamis 
in 1897. The vulgate (as we may call it) 
xan be shewn to be a variation on an earlier 
literary form, which can be traced to 
Ephorus. And if the poem ai itp “EAA- 
dvev came into the Sylloge from an author, 
it was from this same Ephorus, who thus 
provides a terminus post quem. The limits 
are narrowed by the evidence of some quo- 
tations in the first book of Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric (which also yields the sole example of 
an epigram ascribed to Simonides independ- 
ently of the Sylloge). To be brief, Mr. Boas 
holds that the Sylloge was compiled about 

! The word of course is used throughout in its 
proper meaning of the legend on a monument. 




















the year 310, probably in Athens, and per- 
haps by a Peripatetic. 

The application and cumulative confirm- 
ation of this hypothesis takes up the greater 
part of the book. Mr. Boas investigates 
minutely the authorities for the extant epi- 
grams, distinguishing derivatives of sources 
older than the Sylloge from derivatives, 
direct or indirect, of the Sylloge itself, and 
giving from time to time an elaborate stemma 
to illustrate the tradition of a particular 
epigram. Among much interesting matter 
I note that he rightly agrees with Hiller 
and Wilamowitz in denying that the author- 
ity of Aristides can be adduced in support 
of the ascription to Simonides of epigrams 
90, 104, and 132 (Bergk). 

Passing over all this mass of detail, I 
come to the fourth chapter, in which the 
author sums up his conclusions about the 
way in which the Sylloge was formed. The 
compiler drew from literary sources, especial- 
ly from historians, and above all from 
Ephorus, who was fond of illustrative 
quotations! Of the thirty-four poems 
which can be said with more or less certainty 
to have had a place in the Sylloge, only two, 
so far as we know, were coupled with the 
name of Simonides in the compiler’s author- 
ities ; in three other cases the lines them- 
selves contain the poet’s name ; in the rest 
he was guided only by his private judgment. 
Whether he included as many epigrams re- 
ferring to the Persian wars as he could lay 
hands on, or how many he rejected, we 
cannot say ; but his inclusion of three poems 
which deal with events later than the death 
of Simonides shews no great caution or care. 
Other poems gained admission by virtue of 
their mention of persons with whom the poet 
was known to have had to do. In eleven 
poems the compiler seems to have altered 


' Strabo, p. 464 (x. ch. 3, § 5, last sentence). 
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the text, wishing either to emend a corrup- 
tion, or to bring the diction into harmony with 
other pieces of his collection, or to change 
the purport. An example of the last motive 
is the poem dypi Tero’ ‘Iépwva, written for 
the four tripods dedicated at Delphi after 
Himera by the four sons of Deinomenes ; 
this he rewrote in sympathy with the tradi- 
tion which spoke of one tripod only, the gift, 
not of the four brothers, but of Gelon. In 
such cases, where two versions are extant, 
editors usually offer us hybrid texts ; and 
Mr. Boas utters a salutary warning : ‘ editors 
of the epigrams must keep the older tradition 
apart from that which is derived from the 
Sylloge’; to which he adds that ‘editors of 
the authors in whom Simonidean poems are 
quoted must give the text which was used 
by the author himself.’ 

A short history of the career of the 
Sylloge from its birth to the time of 
Planudes concludes a book which is both 
constructively important and invaluable as a 
treasure-house of facts. The last page 
gives a welcome foretaste of what we are to 
expect from the second part of the work. 
‘In ea autem lectoribus me persuasurum esse 
spero Simonidem revera et fuisse summae 
artis epigrammaticum poetam et floruisse 
apud aequales summa poetae epigrammatici 
laude ; quam ei viri clarissimi Kaibel atque 
Wilamowitz iniuria denegaverunt, cum 
epigrammata omnia, quae in traditione cum 
Simonide coniuncta sint, ei adimenda esse 
intellegerent.’ The Sylloge will be found to 
have contained a few poems by Simonides ; 
some written by other poets for inscriptions ; 
and ‘demonstrative’ epigrams which were 
never engraved on stone. ‘ Epigrammata av- 
tem Simonidea, quae primo generi adiudi- 
canda mihi videntur praeter tria epp. Ther- 
mopylensia, sunt octo.’ We shall await with 
interest the credentials of these eight mice. 

E. Harrison. 


ABBOTT'S JOHANNINE VOCABULARY. 


Johannine Vocabulary. A Comparison of 
the Words of the Fourth Gospel with 
those of the Three. By Epwin A. 
Apspott. London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1905. Demy 8vo. Pp. xviii+ 
364. 13s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Axpport is able to continue the publi- 
eation of his Diatessarica with enviable 


regularity, and the latest volume of the 
series shows no falling off in the quality of 
his work. Indeed to say this only would 
be a crass understatement of the truth: for 
in this Johannine Vocabulary we have work 
that every clergyman and every one inter- 
ested in the Greek Testament should at once 
procure and set to work to study. The 
author’s theory of a Hebrew Gospel trans- 
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lated with variants and corrections and 
adscripts to make our Synoptists does not 
here creep out. We have only a solid piece 
of work on the vocabulary of the Gospels, 
distinguished however from the mere statis- 
tician’s figures and lists by the subtle and 
ingenious reflexions continually made. A 
century ago Tittmann did good pioneer work 
on the synonyms of the New Testament, and 
Archbishop Trench’s book is known, of 
course, to everyone. But Dr. Abbott shows 
—and once the reader has his eyes thus 
opened, he is astounded that he was so long 
blind—that there is an infinite deal still to 
be observed and interpreted in the very 
language of the New Testament writers. It 
would be unfair to the author to extract the 
fine flowers of his scholarship instead of 
sending readers to his book, but as a sample 
of what there awaits them may be mentioned 
that notice is called to the two constructions 
used with zpooxvveiv, and the distinction in 
sense between them is then drawn out. 
That this is no trifling pedantry and hair- 
splitting scholarship will be seen by any- 
one who will take the trouble to look 
at St. John Gospel 47%4 or St. Matthew 
49-10, 

It must not be assumed, however, that 
Dr. Abbott is uniformly successful in his 
interpretations of the facts. His lists and 
stimulating comments will be found invalu- 
able by many who will not be convinced by 
his statements. He is indeed a little hide- 
bound by the unconscious assumption (which 
he would as cordially reject as anyone if 
consciously brought face to face with it) that 
the Greek accessible to the Evangelists is 
confined to what we still have of ancient 
literature. It does no doubt require a 
distinct effort of the imagination to keep con- 
stantly in mind that these writers knew 
Greek more from hearing others speak it than 
from reading authors, and to use such authors 
as we have for testimony to the kind of 
Greek spoken or written when they wrote 
rather than for indicating the source from 
which this word or that has been culled. 
Yet students of the New Testament certainly 
do not always overcome the temptation to 
regard the sacred writers as virtually saying 
to themselves ‘Go to, I will write another 
canonical book : for thisend what words and 
phrases does the LX X supply?’ An uncon- 
scious product of this naive conceit is to be 
found even in Dr. Abbott’s book. He 
very rightly groups together Mark 15%, 
Matt. 275°, Luke 235%, John 194°, 207 for the 
¢xamination of the way in which évrvAicow 
is used ; but he unfortunately sees in these 
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passages a proof that St. John ‘accepts the 
rare word of Matthew and Luke as expressing 
a fact, though not exactly the fact they 
describe.’! The truth of the matter is that 
such arguments from the known occurrences 
of any word or phrase in Greek literature 
need at least one correction, viz a 
correction according to the evidence from 
the period and place of any writer that he 
had or had not at his command any other 
equivalent word or phrase. In the absence 
of such evidence conclusions are perilous. 
Dr. Abbott discusses the uses of rurrevecy, of 
efovoia, and of synonyms like d@yawav and 
grey, and his discussions are invaluable. 
3ut when we ask if his conclusions are 
entirely sound, we are brought up by the 
apparent neglect of the correction that must, 
as has been said above, be applied. It is 
here that the assistance of other students is 
required. If everyone interested in the 
subject would take one of Dr. Abbott's 
suggestive observations, and pursue it home, 
substantial advances in the knowledge of 
Biblical Greek would be possible. The 
necessity of such work will be seen from one 
instance. 

Dr. Abbott makes much of the fact that 
in the Fourth Gospel, often within the 
limits of one verse, words of different root 
are used to express the idea of Seeing. 
Fourteen months ago, stimulated by his 
work, I set out to investigate St. John’s use 
in this respect, but from a very different 
standpoint. It had occurred to me that 
amongst the other vast changes which a 
language with a long history might exhibit, 
one might conceivably be the death amongst 
irregular verbs or nouns of the root-forms 
used in one age and the consequent adoption 
of other roots. English, I believed, would 
illustrate this, and I now know that the com- 
parison bad, worse, worst is a very late substi- 
tute for evil (or ill), worse, worst, while bad 
does not appear till the 12th century, and then 
till about the 17th gives badder, baddest. 
In Attic Greek bpd, éWouat, eidov, éopaxa are 
used as if of one root. Scholars brought up 
on Attic grammar by force of prejudice 
transfer this paradigm to the New Testa- 
ment, note any variations in the form of 
these words, and write elaborate exegesis of 
any divergence in root from it. As a test 
of the validity of this proceeding, I here give 
first the actual facts of St. John’s use, and 
will then enquire what light, if any, those 
facts may throw on doubtful passages. 

1 Still we may take it to be established that the 


Fourth Gospel is written allusively to the traditions 
recorded in the other Gospels. 
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St. John in his Gospel uses : 

Pres. Bdéra (rv "Inootv épyopevov pos 
airév) 1 § 29. Brére tov Aov Hppyevov 
20§ 1. Brérovew dvOpaxiav xepévyy 21 § 9. 
To gas TOD Koopov TovTov Brera 11 § 9. 
mapaxvwas Bret keipeva TA GOdvia, ov pévTOL 
eionAOev 20 $5. émvorpadeis 6 Meérpos BA€re 
tov pabyrnv 21 § 20. Bré€rw (I have eyesight) 
9 §§ 15, 19, 20, 25, 39, 41. av py tu Bren 
Tov matépa rowivrTa 5§ 19. Brérwv (= with 
eyesight )( blind) 9 §§ 7, 39 (bis) in 2 Ep. 8 
Brézere Eavtods iva py K.T.X. 

and @ewpotcw (Tov “Incotv mepirarotvta) 
6§ 19. OewpG (dre tpopyrys & at 4 § 19) 
12§ 19. Gewpet tov AvKov epxdpevov 10 § 12. 
6 Oewpav ene Oewpel tov wepavra pe 12 § 45 
14 § 17. ére puxpov kat 6 Koopos pe ovKeére 
Oewpei, ipets dé Gewpeiré pe 14 § 19, 16 $$ 10, 
16 (see dWeoGe) 17, 19. eav Gewpire tov viov 
tov avOpwrov davaBaivovra 6 § 62. iva Gewpa- 
ow tHv dogav tiv eunv Hv d€dwxds por 17 § 24. 
Gewporvres aitod Ta onpeta & roi 2 § 23. 
ot Oewpodvres aitov TO TpOTEpov OTL TpoaaiTys 
mv 9§ 8. was 6 Gewpdv tov vidv 6 § 40, 12 
$45. Oewpel 7a d00via Keipeva Kal TO covdapiov 
... 00 peta Tov dOoviwy Keipevov 20 § 6 (see 
Breet). Oewpet dvo ayyeAous 20 § 12, Oewpet 
tov Inco éorara 20§ 14 and 1 Hp. 3§17 
ds 0’ dv Oewpy Tov adeAdov airod xpeiav ExovTa. 

IMPERF. @€edpovy Ta onpeta & éroiee 6 § 2 
(see iSdvres). éBderov eis GAAAOs 13 § 22. 

FUTURE. €pxecbe kai dperbe 1 § 38 (see 
eldav). peilw tovtwv oWn 1 § 50. dpeobe 
tov ovpavov davewyota 1 § 51 (see reféapar 
perhaps). 

[?iva cat ot pabytai cov Sewphrovely cov Ta 
épya & roveiss 7 § 3. 

oy tiv Sogav tod Geot 11 § 40 puxpor Kai 
ovKere Oewpetré pe, Kai wadw puxpov Kal oWeobE 
pe 16 § 16, 17, 19 (see Oewpetre). warw de 
oWopat tpas 16 § 22. 

AORIST. @cavdpeda tiv Sogav airod | § 14, 
Geacdpevos aitovs axoAovboivras 1 § 38 (see 
eloev 1 § 47), Ocaoacbe ras xwpas 4 § 35, 
Geacdpevos ott Todds GxAOs EpxETat Tpos aiTov 
6$ 5, Geacdpevor 5 eroinoey 11 § 45; and 
1 Ep. 1§ 1 6 €wpadxapev trois ddbadrpois 
Hpov, é cacapeBa. 

and Oavarov ob pr) Sewphoy cis Tov aidva & 
§ 51 (cf. ety Lk. 2 § 26 Hp. Hebr. 11§ 5). 

and indicative #AOav otv Kat d8av rod 
pevee 1 § 39 (see dWeoGe), elev tov NabavaijA 
épxopevov 1 §$ 47 (see Oeacdpevos 1 § 38), 
48, 50, 11 § 33 &ov dre wAoudpiov adrAo 
§ 22, 24. eidere onpeta 
6 § 26, wyadAudcato va iy tiv Hepa TH 
éurv kal eldev 8 § 56. eldev advOpwrov tuddov 
9$ 1. Bev rHv dofav airod 12§ 41. oix 
éyo oe eldov év Ta knw per’ adtod; 18 § 26, 
19 § 6 (cf. iS80v) eMov Ady airov reOvnxora 
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19 § 33, eev wai emiorevoey 20 § 8& (see 
Gewpet). 

Subj. ép’ dv av ys to wvedpa KataBaivoy 
1 § 33 (see reOéapar 1 § 32 and édpaxa | 
§ 34). dv wi onpeta kal répara idnre 4 § 48, 
6 § 30, 8 § 56. FAGav iva Kai tov Adlapoy 
tdwow 12 § 9 [iva pH Bwow rots 6GOadpois 12 
§ 40 from the LXX]. éay pi dw & ais 

s 28 ‘ , a 9 6 g OF 
xepow avrov tov tvmov Tov HAwv 20 § 25 (see 
€wpakapev). 

Imperat. €pxov xai ide 1 § 46, 11 § 34, 
debre ere avOpwrov 4 § 29, 20 § 27 epevvnoor 
kai de Gru 7$ 52. In 1 Ep. 3 § 1 (cf. Gospel 
11 § 36) Were rorarny ayarny dédwxev jpiv 6 
ratyp and 5 § 16 édy tis idy rov adeAgov airod 
dpaptavovra; and as an exclamation i 6 
dpvos Tod Geod | §§ 29, 36, 47. 3 § 26,5$14. 
7 § 26, 11 § 3, 36, 12 § 19, 16 § 29, 18§ 21, 
19 §$ 4, 14, 26 (bis). dod 6 dvOpwros 19 § 5 
(see eidov) dod A€yw byiv 4 § 35 (12 § 15 from 
the LXX) 16 § 32. 

Infinitive. ob divarar idetv riv BacrAciav roi 
Geov 3§ 3. GédAopev tov "Inooiv idetv 12 § 21, 
and 3 Ep. 14. 

Participle. rotrov idwv KataKeipevoy 5 § 6, 
19 § 26, idovres & exoinoey onpeia 6 § i4 (see 
€Gewpovv), ddovres THY Mapa Ot: Tax€ews averry 
11 § 31, otca airov 11 § 32, 20 § 20 (see 
éwpaxapev) 21 § 21. Gre édpaxds pe Teni- 
oTEvKas ; akdpLot ot py OovTes Kal TIE TEvoaVTES 
20 § 29. 

Besides épBdabas with the dative occurs in 
| §§ 36, 42. 

PERFECT. @edv ovdeis &Spaxev zurzrore | § 18, 
5 § 37,6 § 46(bis) and 1 Ep. 4 § 20, 3 Ep. 11, 
ax’ dptuywooxere adrov kal ewpaxate 14 §§ 7, 9, 
15 § 24 and 1 Ep. 3§6. kaya édpaxa (see 
reOéapar and tdys) 1 § 34, 3 §$ 11, 32, 19 § 35, 
and | Ep. 1 §§ 1, 2, 3.  éwpaxere [pe] Kal ov 
motevere 6 § 36, 20 § 29. & eyo Ewpaxa 
mapa TO Tatpi AaA® 8 § 38. Kai "ABpadap 
éwpaxas ; 8 § 57,9 $37. Edpaxa tov Kvpwov 
20 § 18 (see idovres and Sw) 25, and | 
Ep. 4 § 20. Participle. MWavra éwpaxodres 
doa érointey 4§ 45. 0 Ewpaxws eve 14 § 9. 
and TeOéapar TO TVEU LA kataPatvov ws TEPLOTEpAY 
€€ oipavod 1 § 32. Oedv ovdeis tuwzore Teféa- 
rat 1 Ep. 4 § 12. ets reOeapefa Kai pap 
Tupotpev OTe 6 waTHp dméotadkev Tov viOV 
cwrnpa Tod Koopov § 14. 

The significance of these facts prima face 
is this: ép@ in the present 1s dead, and its 
place is taken by Sewpé or Brérw ; the future 
is unchanged ; the aorist is still generally 
el8ov, but sometimes @eardpny ; the perfect 
éépaxa, sometimes reBéapar.! 

1 Since this article was in type, I have noticed 
in Jannaris Hist. Gk. Gram. p. 270 ‘In N(eo- 
hellenic) 6p@ is replaced by @wpa@ (i.e. Sewpa) and 
Bréro.” 
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Taking this as the correct paradigm, we 
may draw one or two inferences. In 6 § 2 
éipwv of & is by analogy not so likely to 
be St. John’s word as éGewpovv of ABDL. In 
7 § 3 dewpyowor of the common text is more 
likely than @ewpyoovor, which presumably 
would be dWovra. In 19 § 26 ide is more 
Johannine than idov of the common texts, 
and in 19 § 5 the common (ie should perhaps 
be read. 

That the Johannine neglect of dpa is no 
isolated phenomenon may be seen by the fact 
that St. Luke uses it only thrice (Gospel 
16 § 23, 23 § 49, Acts 8 § 23); Epistle to 
the Hebrews twice (2 § 8, 11 § 27); St. 
James 2 § 24; 1 Peter 1§8; Apocalypse 
18$ 18. <A doubtful example is St. Mark 
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8 § 24. Once or twice it has survived also 
in the phrase for ‘beware.’ 

When we ask whether, as in Attic, dya6ds 
had several senses indistinguishable by the 
word while dpioros, BéAtiotos, Kparioros 
expressed the distinction, so the parallel 
forms in our verb are distinguishable, there 
is more room for difference of opinion. To 
be brief, I suppose BAérw always to imply 
the use of the eye, but to be conversational 
in tone, so that @ewpd is often preferred, 
though less specific: efov to be conversa- 
tional, but to be wide in meaning, édcagdéunv 
perhaps to insist on the use of the eye : and 
the perfects presumably to be distinguished 
similarly. 

T. NIckLin. 





ARCHER-HIND’S GREEK VERSE AND PROSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. 
By R. D. Arcuer-Hinp, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large 
Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+ 244. Price 6s. net. 


THERE are probably very few scholars who 
after reading these versions will not be dis- 
posed to envy Mr. Archer-Hind not only his 
profound and extensive knowledge of Greek, 
but also his literary versatility. Not a few 
of the poems he translates are derived from 
German, Italian, and Spanish sources, and 
in his. prose versions he shows himself as 
conversant with archaic English as with the 
style of Herodotus, in which he reproduces 
several quaint extracts from the works of 
Sir John Mandeville. 

The prose versions cover a very wide field, 
ranging from simple narrative to philosophi- 
cal disquisitions and dialogues from Berke- 
ley, Shelley, Emerson, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Dr. George MacDonald, ete. As a further 
proof that the author’s command of Greek 
is capable of coping with any theme however 
rebellious, we have a trade circular in which 
the ‘Cambridge Scientific Company ’ intim- 
ates its removal to more commodious premises 
and informs prospective customers that it is, 

‘as it always has been, anxious rather to strike 
out or adopt and improve new forms of instruments 
than to direct its energies to the reproduction in a 
dealer’s spirit of familiar and more or less stereo- 
typed models.’ 

7 wey obv éraipeia del Te Kal viv mpdOuuds éort 
kawoupylas Tav unxavav aiThn te éekevpioxey kAAwY 
Te mapadafovoa étaxpiBaoa madrdAov 7) Ta yvepiua Kal 
Sedquevpeva ef5n KatacKevd(ovoa Kamndikas dia- 
moveioOat. 


A still more brilliant tour de force is the 
report of a meeting of Argentine bond- 
holders under the presidency of Lord 
Rothsehild — ( [luppaoridys). This report 
bristles with commercial technicalities, 
through which Mr. Archer-Hind threads his 
way with consummate ease and even, one 
would suppose, with a positive enjoyment of 
their intricacy. Lord Rothschild assures 
his hearers that 

‘the scheme of debt settlement ratified by the 
meeting is very simple’ (& 8 ody rots tTére cvAAe- 
yeiow Kexipwrat wep TaY xpew@y Takews ovVdEY Xademoy 
diacapijoa, ... mpotevntn yap, dv by of Snudoror Huiv 
Tpame(ita: bid TaY mMpoBovAwy KaTaoThowo., amo- 
oreAct emi mevte ev ern 7H Apyupalwy modus éxtakic- 
xlAva TdAavta Kat’ eviavtdv x.7.A.), ‘the Argentine 
Government will remit to an agent to be named by 
the Committee of the Bank of England the annual 
sum of £1,565,000 for tive years.’ 

If anyone in fact wishes to realise the 
plasticity of ancient Greek and its adapt- 
ability to the most varied artificialities of 
modern terminology he cannot do better 
than study these versions. In only a single 
instance has the author coined a_ word 
(rehwroypadypevat, p. 147), for even the ex 
pression 6d0i cveodnpwpevar (‘railways’) is 
good ancient Greek and much more descrip- 
tive than the modern Greek term otdypo- 
dpopor- 

One of the most striking features of these 
versions is the effective way in which the 
sequence and correlation of ideas in the 
English original are elucidated in its Greek 
form by syntactical arrangement and the 
deft use of particles; with the result that 
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the Greek is often really more perspicuous 
than the English. The following extract 
from Emerson (p. 148) may serve as an 
illustration. 

‘The world then exists to the soul to satisfy 
the desire of beauty. This element I call an 
ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given 
why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its 
largest and profoundest sense, is one expression 
for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth and 
goodness and beauty are but different faces of the 
one all. But beauty in nature is not ultimate. It 
is the herald of inward and eternal beauty and is 
not alone a solid and satisfactory good.’ 

These detached statements, the correlation 
of which must be subjectively supplied, are 
thus welded into a coherent whole : 

é« TouTwy &pa Evveornkws daiverat 6 ovpavds mpds 
ye Thy Exdotrov Wuxhvy ws KdAAous émiBuplay amo- 
mrAnpdowv > 3h abTd Kae’ abrd réAos bpOdTat’ by 
Aéyomev. Tov 3° vera emibvuet 7 Wuxn, obre Siddva 
Adyov ovr 5éxeoOa Suvardv. KaAAos ye pévToL, Tay 
Kuptotara tis bwoAGBn, Eat brn Td Wav onyalver 
Oeds Te yap Td mdayKowdv eat KadAAOS, TE 7 GANOES 
Kal rayabdyv Kal rd Kaddv ein mev WAAA’ Cor) ula 8 
ovata Tov évds TE kal mavTds. Td why yevynrdy KaAAOS 
otrw Kad’ aitd TéAOS TepuKEV, GAAA THs vonTis TE Kal 
aidiov KadAovis Howep mpopntever, ws avTd ovdéev 
BéBatov odd’ abrapkes Exov. 

It is perhaps presumptuous to criticise 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s selection of prose passages, 
but I confess that some of them, as for ex- 
ample a piece of elaborate mysticism by 
Edgar Allan Poe (pp. 215 sq.), seem to me 
hardly worthy of the translator’s picturesque 
Greek style. Much the same might, I think, 
be said of an extract from Dr. George Mac- 
Donald’s Phantastes (p. 224). Strongly 
contrasted with these presumably allegorical 
descriptions are the really exquisite transla- 
tions of passages from the finest of all 
allegories, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In 
these we have an elegance and clarity of dic- 
tion worthy of Lucian. It might indeed be 
said that the study of such a contrast would 
very effectively suggest a theory of the Alle- 
gory as a form of literature, in which the pro 
fuse multiplication of designedly significant 
details is apt to obscure the ethical purpose. 

Mr. Archer-Hind’s originality and mastery 
of the Greek idiom are no less conspicuous 
in his verse translations. In using a poet- 
ical language like Greek there is always a 
tendency to introduce those clichés and 
‘tags’ which poetic diction and convention 
have framed, and so to produce a cento 
rather than a fabric woven at the loom. 
But our author has no need to pillage the 
xreek Anthology or to cull phrases from 
Theocritus or Euripides; and, if we except 
one or two: phrases, such as the Pindaric 
echo és aibépa devipov discon (p. 115), we 
have hardly a trace of conscious imitation. 
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A great variety of metres is employed, 
and in general the choice is singularly ap- 
propriate. Thus, in the version of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘Come with bows bent and with 
emptying of quivers’ (p. 40) the impetuous 
dactyls suitably suggest the rhythmic sweep 
of the original. For example : 

‘Bind on thy sandals, oh thou most fleet 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet.’ 

el’ Gye, KadAumédid’ rodhuata 

Shoac’, & TaxvTati KexatuEeva, 

&puev’ GeAAdwOd0S Bacews Auapvyais. 

Similarly, the musing melancholy of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘And you, ye stars’ 
(p. 32) finds fitting expression in the ana- 
paestic rhythm. 

‘You too moved joyfully 

Among august companions, 

In an older world peopled by gods, 

In a mightier order, 

The radiant rejoicing intelligent, sons of heaven.’ 

hv ye Kal iuiv Blos evynbhs 

tvvOiacwrav meta TeuvoTatwv 

apxXasompereis lara Xopovs: 

yO eOdurCov Oevi, cai apelw 

nda pov éxoopetr’ aiey &Auvmov 

TAUPAES alev 

ppdvimov yévos ovpariavwy. 

The Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas are 
represented by the versions on pp. 57, 107, 
112. Apart from their intrinsic beauty as 
translations they are studies in the gramma- 
tical forms of the Lesbian dialect and as 
such are practically more instructive than 
the information laboriously gleaned from 
the grammar and the lexicon. Mr. Archer- 
Hind does not hesitate to use such forms as 
opevtes, oiyavta, etc., to which epigraphy 
at least lends authority. Whether he is 
equally justified in adopting the traditional 
Lesbian accentuation and in writing dpavos, 
Ovpidas, etc. isa question which in the dearth 
of conclusive evidence every scholar must 
answer for himself. 

Many of the poetic extracts are self- 
explanatory ; sometimes however the psycho- 
logical moment can only be discovered by a 
reference to the context, and one would be 
glad of a descriptive heading if this were not 
too puerile an expedient. The comity of an 
author need not extend so far as to impute 
to his readers a degree of literary knowledge 
and accomplishment equal to his own ; and 
busy students may perhaps be excused for 
not knowing the Erechtheus of Mr. Swin- 
burne as well as the Hecuba of Euripides. 
Fortunately the Greek versions generally 
orient the reader. Thus, in the extract 
from the modern play the line ‘Turn from 
us (7.¢. the Athenians) the strengths of the 
sea’ is explained by zévrov 8 aroarpepov 
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opw édvtizvow iBpw ; and the vagueness of 
reference in the line ‘ For the cloud is blown 
back by thy breath’ is removed by the 
rendering oxeddvyvTac yap on von dAQvns 
axAts. 

This epexegetic skill is perhaps most 
strikingly exemplified in the version of the 
gnomic utterance which concludes Goethe’s 
Faust. 

Alles Vergiingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzulingliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist’s gethan ; 

Das Ewig-weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 


In the last two lines the essentially 
feminine attributes of the ‘ Mater Gloriosa,’ 
as raised to the transcendental sphere, are 
embodied in the word Hwig-wetbliche, so 
often ludicrously and even profanely mis- 
applied; and the entire purport of the 
passage is interpreted by this truly Euri- 
pidean inspiration : 


cikoy GAAwS Trav Td POiwibor- 
igh ; ats 
7H Se TeAEiTa TaTEAES H5n, 
70 Adyw T &parov Kpaiverar py, 
Td de Ondavyeves 
oéBas aididy tiv’ epeAner. 


The general quality of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
versions may to some extent be inferred 
from the quotations thus incidentally intro- 
duced: but those who still believe in the 
noble function of ancient Greek as a means 
of culture will, I hope, be induced to study 
the book for themselves. If in so doing 
they wish to see the author at his best, they 
may turn to his version of a Provengal song 
‘Magali, queen of my soul’ (p. 8). They 
will thus find that the Sicilian Muse is not 
yet dead, and will, I venture to think, 
recognize in this version an almost ideally 
perfect reproduction of the quaintly graceful 
imagery of the original. 

The Greek text is in general remarkably 
correct, but a few typographical errors may 
be pointed out. On p.13 pedtyiors dxrivecow 
should rather be pecrcyas; p. 15 dag 
mateovoa should be zaréovoa ; in the same 
version dwaAais should be dzadats; p. 31 
édv should be éav; p. 36 we have wedeal 
instead of wéAear; on p. 39 eippdvy has lost 
its accent; on the same page dy6os is 
probably a misprint for éy6os (corresponding 
to the Italian ira); p. 177 é6BdAos should 
be éBodots; on p- 187 there should be, 
I imagine, a full stop instead of a comma 
after mpoéoba; p. 201 we have yap 
NO. CLXXVI. VOL. XX. 
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GAnOea, det pev kata Taira pevel, det O€ Kawa 
te kai Oavpacra perevdvopevnv cidn for perev- 
dveraz. A metrical error occurs on p. 21 
ypamrovs Kiovas pakdpwv édpas, which is 
doubtless an accidental misplacement of 
yparrous klovas édpas pakdpwv (like ToAAD 
pevpate Tpocviccopevors). 

I am not sure that I agree with the 
author’s interpretation of the passage from 
Mr. Swinburne on p. 57. 

‘They filled his body with light, 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul within.’ 


The version gives Adyov te gpovridwr 
Kadvmrtpav. But does not the poet mean 
that eyesight and speech are designed for 
the removal of the veils which envelop the 
soul? If so, by a slight change of metaphor 
we might say Adyov re dpovtidwy Katortpov. 

As regards the phraseology one or two 
critical remarks may be submitted for the 
author’s consideration. 

On p. 39 we have the adjective tayurern, 
which appears to be a scholiastic word and 
Govpiav might be better. On p. 19 and 
elsewhere aiavds occurs as a collateral form of 
aiavys: 1s this quite safe? On p. 15 we 
have xAadds as a genitive on the analogy of 
xvadt. I doubt if this form occurs, and in 
any case xAddov would equally well suit the 
metre. On p. 29 we have apiv pév éuas 
orévaxov cor dulvas, HAtodapa, where orévaxov 
is an imperfect of very doubtful occurrence 
(orevaxworxov being apparently the usual form). 
We might slightly modify thus: zpiv pev 
€uas Odvvas ToL EKWKVOV, “HAtodepa. On p. 187 
ediatraro occurs : would not duraro be better ? 
On p. 225 ixpov is used for ‘plank’; is it 
quite certain that the singular of txpia is 
used in good Greek, and why not cavis ¢ 

In his use of the Greek idiom Mr. Archer- 
Hind can hold his ground against all 
comers ; but one or two turns of expression 
suggest doubt. On p. 15 the pleasantness 
of an autumn evening is thus indicated : 
Gov TO deveAwvov Oépeos yavos —d6v kat ’Ads. 
Apparently ydavos here means ‘ brightness’ ; 
but the word seems always in a physical 
sense to mean a surface lustre, like that of 
metals or liquids. If Shelley refers to the 
mellow light of an autumn evening we might 
say: ddd Oepers pev déyyos axpéomepov adv 
dé 7’ Ads. On p. 129 we have a translation 
of Heine’s poem ‘ Mit deinen blauen Augen,’ 
which ends with the couplet 


Ein Meer von blauen Gedanken 

Ergiesst sich iiber mein Herz. 
doce we TH yAauKd wavtn ppeo! BacraCovra 

évvoi@y Td Kéap yAaundy Exet WEAGYoOS. 
N 
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The connotation however of yAavxds is not 
the same as that of the German blaw and our 
blue. Blue eyes were to a Greek something 
abnormal, and suggested, when applied to 
persons or animals, combative ferocity rather 
than sweetness, the brightness eclipsing, so 
to speak, the colour (cf. yAavkamis, yAavkidwv, 
etc.). But the Greeks had no objection to a 
‘dark blue’ or ‘blue black,’ xvdveos (cf. 
xvavamis, etc.). If therefore it is per- 
missible in such a connexion to apply any 
precise designation of colour we might make 
this slight alteration : 


¥ 5a ae : oe 
boc€ pe Kvavew mavTn ppeoi BarralovTa 
evvoi@y KaTéxXet Kudveov wéAavyos. 


Again on p. 45 the last four lines of 
Shelley’s poem ‘Music, when soft voices die’ 
run thus: 


Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.’ 
&s avOevyra reas pdda ppovtidos, edt’ by arolxn 
autos “Epws ait@ koiTov bmoaTopécet. 


When one remembers how Aristophanes 
ridicules the expression zovs xpovov one is a 
little doubtful whether joda dpovridos would 
have been regarded as a permissible metaphor. 
Cases like this raise the wider question 
with what limitations and modifications a 
metaphor may be transferred from one lan- 
guage to another. This is not the place 
for the discussion of comparative tropology, 
but a word or two may suffice. In Greek 
the metaphorical nexus of two substantives 
assumes several forms : for example, concrete 
plus concrete, as Oévap Bwpodt, varov ys, 
xeiAn rorapoi, etc. ; abstract plus concrete, 
as otdots dvepwv ‘the riot of the winds’; 
concrete plus abstract, as wéAayos tAovrov, 
KAvdwv Kaxav, xepoly dvaykas, tupcds "Epwros, 
etc. But as regards the last category it 
will be observed that a logical similarity of 
operation is implied : there exists an intrinsic 
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not a fortuitous association of ideas. In the 
expression zrovs xpévov the association of ideas 
is more arbitrary and accidental. But I 
have neither the wish nor the right to 
dogmatise on such a subject. 

Another small point. On p. 100 we have 
a Spanish poem by Valera on Sleep, which 
is compared to a sea. The two lines 


‘dando al cuerpo y al alma 
dulce frescura ’ 


are rendered 
Wuxay Te xpadiay 7’ éuay 
O€Aywr yAuKEpaiat mapnyopiats, 
where cuerpo is ignored. 
substitute : 


Perhaps we might 


vwOpoy caua Kéap 7 eudy 
TEeyywv padrakaiar Tapyyopiats. 


Although T fear I have outrun the limits 
of space assigned, I cannot resist the tempt- 
ation to give Mr. Archer-Hind’s version 
(matre pulchra filia pulchrior) of Henry 
Constable’s dainty lyric ‘Venus fair did 
ride.’ 

Venus fair did ride, 

Silver doves they drew her 

By the pleasant lawns, 

Ere the sun did rise. 

Vesta’s beauty rich 

Opened wide to view her : 

Philomel records 

Pleasing harmonies. 

Every bird of spring 

Cheerfully did sing: 

Paphos’ goddess they salute. 

*Apyupdme(av ’Adppodiray 

dpyupomrépuyes WEAELAL 

map Actu@vas énnparous 

ayov ’AeAlov udAts pavevtos. 

Ta pty evOare’ Spav 

éexxadvuwve Oeas yapiv, 

poAmaiow 8° erAcAlCer’ aidhp 

adlotacw anddvwrv, 

eiapwvol 8” dpvides &u’ evarouovaw 
Tav Tlaplay mpds &vaccayv. 


G. Duyn. 


A THESAURUS OF EPIGRAPHICAL LATIN. 


Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae. 
A Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions. 
3y GeorGE N. Otcort, Ph. D. (Colombia 
University, New York.) Volume I, fasci- 
cules 1-4. a—apip. Pp. 1-96. Rome: 
Loescher & Co. 1904, 1905. 2 fr. 50. 
each fascicule. 


THERE are here the first instalments of a 
work to which every public library that 
regards the needs of students of Latinity and 
every scholar who can afford it should 
subscribe. The Latin of inscriptions has 
claims on our attention to which no other 
Latin can pretend. Of this at least we may 
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be sure, that it is genuinely antique. The 
line of copyists and correctors which casts 
shadows so deep and so elusive over so much 
of our Latin literature is at any rate absent 
here, and between the ancient who wrote and 
the modern who reads there is nothing inter- 
posed beyond a stonecutter’s honest and 
contemporary mistakes. On the value of 
inscriptional evidence to the student of the 
language we need not dwell: the reader 
has but to turn to the second page of this 
number of the Classical Review for an illus- 
tration. And it is a very great convenience 
to have this separated from other evidence 
of doubtful or derivative importance. 

Professor Olcott’s dictionary is printed in 
double columns of fifty-three lines each. It 
is well and clearly printed and its arrange- 
ment is sensible and methodical. One may 
perhaps regret that the lines were not 
numbered between the columns—a convenient 
device adopted in the Latin Thesaurus. To 
give an idea of the book we reproduce two 
articles as closely as different typographical 
conditions will allow. 


ABVNDANTIA. “Abundance”, “plenty”. 
Edict. Dioclet., Introd. I 23: vr Qvi DETRI- 
MENTVM SVI EXISTIMENT CAELI IPSIVS TEMPE- 
RAMENTIS ABVNDANTIAM REBVS PROVENIRE ; 
III 352 — 7000 (Orcistus, 4): Agva- 
Rv[M I]BI ABVNDANT[IA T]AnTA X 1492 
(Neapolis) : LIBERALITATIS ABVNDANTIA(M) 
VNIVERSIS EXIBVIT (s2c): V 6202 (Medio- 
lanum, tT): QVAE IDEM VIXIT ABVNDANTIA 
SAECLO TER DENOS AEVO. 

ADANA [Ta “Aéava]. A town of Ci 
licia on the river Sarus, east of Tarsus. 
Now Adana. As birthplace of a soldier, 
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VIII 3159 (Lambaesis): M. Ivuivs Cot. 
Procvi(vs) ADAN(Aa). 


Of the work the prospectus says that 
‘while based primarily on the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum it is an attempt 
to gather and systematize the whole vocabu- 
lary of the Latin inscriptions thus far pub- 
lished. The scope includes geographical and 
mythological names, but not those of living 
or historical personages ; with the exception 
of old biblical proper names, as AARON, 
ABRAHAM, which, without regard to biblical 
interpretation, very properly take their 
place, with names of classical and oriental 
mythology.’ The C.L.L. now includes about 
165,000 inscriptions, in addition to which the 
editor has been able to read and include ‘ the 
great majority of published Christian in- 
scriptions.’ 

In point of completeness it will stand a 
comparison with the Thesaurus. To give 
some instances, it has absidata, ‘alcove,’ 
‘niche,’ omitted in the Thesaurus, eight 
examples of abstinentissimus, a common 
laudatory epithet, against four, some new 
quotations for acetabulum and adelinis and 
a much fuller treatment of accensus. 1 
have only noticed one case where the The- 
saurus appears to have the advantage: the 
list of instances of ac in unusual combina- 
tions, for example with a vowel immediately 
following the c. 

The spirit and magnanimity both of 
editor and publisher which such an under- 
taking implies deserve and should command 
the most liberal encouragement. 


J. P. Posteare. 


LEHMANN’S THE THREE BARCIDAE’S INVASIONS OF ITALY. 


Die Angriffe der dret Barkiden auf Italien; 
drei quellenkritisch - kriegsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen. Von Konrap LEHMANN. 
Pp. x+310. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. 
M. 10. 

Tus study of the attacks of Hannibal, Has- 

drubal, and Mago on Italy is an exhaustive 

analysis, not only of the eternal question 
of the routes taken by the Punic generals, 
but of the strategic motives which animated 
their conduct and that of their Roman 
enemies. The three campaigns are con- 
sidered in their natural chronological se- 
quence: but the study of each is divided 


into two parts. The first part deals with the 
minutiae of the campaigns—with the details 
furnished by the ancient authorities, with 
topographical data, and with the manifold 
interpretations of details and data presented 
by the modern theorists whose names are to 
be found in the ample bibliography prefixed 
to this work. After this course of painful 
analysis and detailed reconstruction, we are 
rewarded in the second part by a flowing 
narrative of the events of each campaign 
—a narrative based on the results secured 
by the preceding investigation. No one who 
reads this book is Hkely to doubt the author's 
N 2 
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capacity for dealing with the subject. To 
an exhaustive study of the modern views he 
adds a fine sense of scholarship and of the 
literary background that may lie behind the 
extant accounts of the ancient historians. 
He approaches these historians in a sympa- 
thetic spirit, and, while generally agreeing 
with Polybius, seeks and gives honourable 
reasons for the errors of Livy. But, although 
the renewal of an old controversy does not 
necessarily need a new method as its justifi- 
vation, the question may not unnaturally be 
asked whether the author has any special 
criterion for testing the validity of the rival 
traditions. In his treatment of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps, where the discrepancies 
in the traditions are most acute, he advances 
the view that a purely topographical treat- 
ment of the question is not likely to be suc- 
cessful, and that a truer method depends 
upon a critical examination of the sources. 
In this way there is some hope of ‘solving 
the contradictions between the different tra- 
ditions.’ The author does not of course 
profess to eliminate the topographical ele- 
ment; but there is in this profession an 
implication that it shall be subsidiary to the 
critical investigation. His effort apparently 
is to raise the discussion above the plane to 
which it has so often been reduced. Hanni- 
bal’s passage of the Alps is one of those 
historical problems that seem never likely to 
lose their primitive vitality ; for its solution 
seems to lie at the feet of any Alpine resi- 
dent or tourist. It is not the exclusive 
property of the scholar or the professed 
historian. It is never likely to lose this 
character, nor is there any reason why it 
should ; for here as elsewhere in science the 
amateur may intervene to good purpose to 
enlarge the narrow range of vision of the 
specialist. It is doubtful whether any at- 
tempt to give the question primarily a literary 
significance can ever be successful. In the 
treatment before us it is difficult to see that 
the topographical data are not of first-rate 
importance and the study of the sources of 
subsidiary value—a study which is rather an 
explanation of divergencies in the traditions 
than a guide to the truth. The author’s 
views that Hannibal may have crossed the 
Rhone near St. Etienne-des-sorts, that the 
insula may be the territory round Valence, 
that the beginning of the Alpine crossing 
was on the south bank of the Istre near 
Bee de l’Echaillon, and that the descent was 
made by the valley of the Istre and the Dora 
Baltea, are all inevitably based on the al- 
leged suitability of these sites to the account 
preserved in the Greek tradition. To the 
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identification of the details of the journey 
are added more general considerations which 
are also topographical. Such are the suit- 
ableness of the valley of the Isére and the 
Dora Baltea, from the point of view of fer- 
tility, for supplying an army, and the un- 
suitableness in this respect of the passes by 
the Mont Cenis and Mont Genévre, together 
with the facts that of all the passes the 
Little St. Bernard is the easiest and that it 
formed in antiquity the usual road between 
the Isére and the Dora Baltea. To these 
arguments is added a strategic consideration 
which is intended to meet the objection of 
those who hold that Hannibal, had he taken 
this route, would never have turned back 
upon Turin. It is urged in defence of this 
movement that it was of importance for him 
to subdue the hostile race of Taurini in his 
rear. Where the Polybian account is ocea- 
sionally rejected, this rejection is also based 
on grounds of topography or general proba- 
bility. The prospect of the plains of Italy, 
the numbers of the army with which Han- 
nibal began his march, are disallowed respect- 
ively on the grounds of non-correspondence 
with fact or likelihood. 

In all these conclusions there is, and can 
be, no real appeal to the validity of sources. 
The appeal only begins when we reject 
Livy’s account and try to explain its peculi- 
arities. And in this respect the work has a 
very distinct value. The author’s view of 
Livy as an employer of sources is both gen- 
erous and just. If we understand him 
correctly, we may paraphrase his view by 
saying that Livy’s mistakes are due to his 
conscientiousness. Livy’s position in relation 
to his sources is, in fact, very much like that 
of the modern historian. He is no more 
inclined to pin his faith to one source than 
we should be, and one of the elements of 
value in his work is that it is so late. It is 
not a mere reproduction, but a reasoned 
combination of materials which he had care- 
fully studied. Sometimes his reasoning may 
be faulty, and the author thinks that it was 
so in this particular case. He _ regards 
Livy’s view that Hannibal emerged by the 
land of the Taurini as an inference from 
the fact that these were the people with 
which he first came into conflict. This idea, 
combined with a tendency to supplement 
Polybius from other sources, has directed 
the course of his description. The introduc- 
tion of the Druentia into the narrative is 
shown to be a not unnatural result of his 
preconception. To hold, however, as the 
author does, that the Druentia, as he 
describes it, is really the Rhone-delta of 
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gome earlier writer, is one of those efforts of 
explanation that are almost as difficult as 
the puzzles which they seek to solve. It is 
barely credible that Livy was responsible 
for this error; for it could scarcely have 
been the consequence of the most careless 
skimming of his sources. The author hints 
that the confusion may have already existed 
in Coelius or his authority. However far back 
we take it, its existence is more likely to be 
due to a copyist than to a historian; and a 
conjectural appeal to the unlikely mistake 
of a copyist suggests possibilities of historical 
reconstruction which are too infinite to be 
regarded with equanimity. But the strength 
of a remedy is proportionate to the gravity 
of the disease, and we are far from denying 
the occasional likelihood of a generally 
unlikely hypothesis. It is to be noticed, 
however, that what the hypothesis mainly 
explains is the alleged unsuitableness to the 
Druentia of Livy’s description, and not the 
introduction of this river as an obstacle in 
Hannibal’s route. For this introduction we 
are referred to Livy’s inference from his 
opinion that Hannibal entered Italy by 
way of the country of the Taurini, Yet it 
is true that Livy’s inference might have 
been strengthened if some one had described 
why the Lower Rhone was impassable and 
some one else had transferred the details of 
this description to the Druentia. 

Although this view does not represent 
Livy’s capacity as a compiler in a very 
favourable light, it at least absolves him 
from the charge of picturesque invention, 
and even from that of an unthinking 
adherence to the inventions of others. There 
may be cases in which a curious fact, that 
has struck the imagination, has been given 
too wide an application. The old objections 
relative to the prospect of the plains of Italy, 
to the snow that lay all the year round 
(details which Polybius shares with Livy), 
and to the use of vinegar for dissolving 
rock, have been removed, but only in part. 
It is difficult to attribute a view of Italy 
to any point which could have been passed 
with large numbers of men; the persistence 
of snow can apparently only be illustrated 
for a comparatively small space near La 
Thuille ; and the use of vinegar for dissolving 
rock (a practice amply attested by two 
excellent authorities, one of the ancient, the 
other of the modern world) presents a 
difficulty only from the extensiveness of its 
employment in this particular case. In 
other parts of the story of the Punic cam- 
paigns the trustworthiness, or at least the 
carefulness, of Livy’s treatment is maintained 
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against hostile criticism. In the account 
of the battle of the Metaurus the conclusion 
is drawn that Livy made a conscientious use 
of all his authorities instead of pinning his 
faith to one, and that for the events in 
Southern Italy which led up to this battle 
he depends ultimately on a contemporary 
source which was to be found in Nero’s 
environment. 

The invasions of Hasdrubal and of Mago 
are treated as conscientiously as that of 
Hannibal. The problem here is different : 
it is chiefly that of lack of evidence and of 
inferences from extremely slight data. The 
author adopts the tentative conclusion that 
Hasdrubal crossed the Mont Genévre and 
takes the view that the conflict of Mago 
with the Romans in the land of the Insubres 
in 203 B.c. does not rest on invention but 
bears the clear impress of the record of a 
real and important event. In these closing 
scenes of the Punic attack the topographical 
interest has always been slighter ; but where 
it exists, it is bound up with a more im- 
portant question than that of the route 
which an invader chooses to take while 
crossing the Alps into Italy; for it is con- 
cerned with the strategic issues which con- 
fronted a Punic commander when he found 
himself planted on Gallic soil. The topo- 
graphical interest in Hannibal’s crossing of 
the Alps, although perfectly natural, has 
reached dimensions which must be pro- 
nounced excessive. The determination of 
the facts connected with it has become im- 
portant chiefly in consequence of the professed 
indication of details furnished by our ancient 
authorities. A value of a different kind at- 
taches to the discussion of the strategical 
plans followed by Punic and Roman generals ; 
and this is the subject on which the judge- 
ments pronounced in the work before us are 
particularly illuminating. A reason always 
plausible and often convincing is given for 
almost every scene in the great drama ; and 
events that at first sight seem accidents are 
shown to be parts of a design. It is shown 
how carefully Hannibal’s movements from 
Spain to Italy were timed. He intended his 
departure to be as late as possible, so that 
the Roman government might not have 
knowledge of the movement, and his arrival 
in Italy also to be late, so that winter should 
have hindered the mobilising of the enemy’s 
forces in the North. Yet the whole move- 
ment was to be carried through at that 
period of the year when little hindrance 
was to be looked for from the weather. The 
very probable view is taken that the com- 
plete supplies, with which the Punic army 
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was refurnished at Valence, had been pre- 
viously sent from New Carthage and ac- 
cumulated in that quarter. The fact, if 
accepted, illustrates the defectiveness of the 
Roman intelligence department in these 
regions and shows how little Massilia was in 
touch with the tribes of the central Rhone. 
It is an ignorance which does much to ex- 
plain the bewilderment of Scipio. Amongst 
the hypotheses offered for the fact that he 
did not attempt a forced march from his 
base at Massilia is the suggestion that he 
may possibly still have held the view that 
Hannibal would take the coast-route. The 
judgement on Hasdrubal’s capacity rests on a 
rejection, not of the facts, but of some of 
the inferences, of our authorities. His delay 
in the region of the Po was due, not to the 
fact that he wasted time before Placentia, 
but to the desire of securing provisions and 
Gallic recruits. His supposed retreat through 
fear of the combined Roman armies was a 
flank movement undertaken for the purpose 
of winning the Via Flaminia and joining 
Hannibal. The exaltation of the strategy 
of the Punic commanders does not lead to a 
depreciation of the skill of the generals of 
Rome. The sceptical view which would 
destroy the central fact of Nero’s famous 
march—the interception of the messengers 
at Tarentum—is rejected, although there is 
an admission of the possibility of the two 
consuls having been long in communication 
and having anticipated the desirability in 
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certain contingencies of the support of the 
Northern army by a portion of that of the 
South. It is pointed out that, if Nero 
seems to have been neglected in spite of his 
great success, it was not because he was 
regarded as incompetent, or because the story 
of his initiative is untrue, but because, as 
Livy says, he was regarded as too bold and 
fiery a general for a government which 
intended to finish the war by a process of 
wearing down. 

We may sum up the impression left by 
this book by saying that in its topographical 
aspects it presents an excellent guide through 
the literature of the subject, and an attract- 
ive case for the conclusions arrived at ; and 
that even the advocates of other views, who 
may refuse to be convinced by the argu- 
ments advanced on these particular points, 
are likely to admit the excellence of the 
examination which is devoted to the policy 
and strategy of the protagonists in the great 
struggle. The maps which illustrate the 
text are on an adequate scale and clear in 
respect of details. 

A. H. J. GRreenipce, 


[It is with deep regret that we record the 
sudden death of Dr. Greenidge while this 
review was passing through the press and 
before the proofs could be read by _ its 
writer.—Ep. C.R.] 


DOUGAN’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS.—A REPLY. 


I HAVE to thank Mr. A. C. Clark for a 
long notice of my edition of the Tusculan 
Disputations i. ii. in the Class. Rev. for 
March, containing many friendly observa- 
tions and some well-meant advice. I am 
sorry at the same time to note several 
inaccuracies of statement with regard to the 
contents of the book and one very serious, 
though of course unintentional, misstate- 
ment of fact. I must therefore claim from 
your courtesy the space required for a very 
brief reference to the points in question. 

On p. 120? it is incorrectly stated that 
my stemma codicum is not contained on one 
page and that the reader has to turn over in 
order to find the second half. The stemma 
consists of group a, group 8, and some MSS. 
that partake of both groups. These are all 





on p. xxvii in one table; what the next 
page contains is group f in further detail. 
In the middle of p. 121! referring to the 
MS. reading in i. § 98 iudicio imiquorum 
wentos Mr. Clark writes ‘ The editor remarks 
that -rwm must have arisen out of some abbre- 
viation for circum. He does not draw atten- 
pre fer ccum 
tion to the reading of K iniquorum uentos 
(sup. lin. m. 1), which shows us what this 
abbreviation was.’ Now in the first place I 
make my remark in a note under this 
reading of K, on the same page with it, 
and I have confidence that the intelligence 
of the reader will enable him to connect the 
remark with the reading, and secondly I 
distinctly write in the Introd. p. xxxvii, in 
stating noteworthy points about K, ‘The 
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abbreviation tcum for circum written over 
uentos in i. § 98 is significant.’ Surely the 
reader wants no more. What further 
stimulus would Mr. Clark apply to him ? 
Lower down in the same column your 
reviewer states that my notes do not suf- 
ficiently recognize the significance of the 
fact that V? very frequently supplies MS. 
evidence for the corrections of scholars. 
By way of proof he gives a list of six 
passages, in every one of which I cite the 
reading of V? and name the scholar who first 
put forward the same reading by conjecture. 
My critic next takes up a passage where I 
have failed to state the name of the origin- 
ator of an emendation which I accept, viz. 
the insertion of zl/e in i. § 5! ‘ut ait calle 
in synephebis,’ and he goes on to observe 
‘It is necessary to refer to Orelli where we 
find that it was supplied by Wolf.’ Mr. 
Clark does not say by which Wolf, and he 
is very unfortunate in his attempt to supply 
my omission, for the emendation in question 
was made by Gebhard, two hundred years 
before the time of F. A. Wolf, who is the 
Wolf to whom Orelli refers. See Moser ad 
locum. It is to me almost incomprehensible 
that a Ciceronian scholar of Mr. Clark’s 
deserved repute should not have long ago 
discovered how little Orelliis to be depended 
upon for information of this kind. I have 
found a considerable number of emendations 
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in the Tusculan Disputations credited by 
editors to the wrong man: Davies especially 
has been a loser in this way. I have restored 
a good many to their rightful owners. 

Mr. Clark winds up his remarks on this 
point with a misstatement to which I regret 
to have to enter a very strong objection. 
He says ‘In such cases he (Mr. Dougan) 
generally contents himself with saying non 
inuent where a very little research would 
have discovered the author of the reading.’ 
There is absolutely no foundation for this 
assertion. From one énd of the book to the 
other not an instance will be found where I 
use the words non imuent with reference to 
the author of a conjectural reading, or in a 
case where ‘a very little research’ would have 
enabled me to make a definite statement. 
The only cases in which I use these words 
are those in which I have made the most 
diligent search for a manuscript reading 
and have failed to find it. 

If Mr. Clark has only noticed two original 
contributions of mine to the text, this is 
not due to the fact that the book contained 
no more. Amongst others there is one on 
i. 44, 105 which I published in Philologus 
of March 1905. Others will be found by 
those who read the notes through. 

T. W. Dovean. 

Beurast, March 24, 1906. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOLONEIA. 


I HAVE read with interest Mr. Henry’s new 
remarks on the Doloneta, but a reply to them 
could only touch the fringes of the curious 
topic. Since writing my remarks in The 
Classical Review I have returned to the 
study of the Homeric poems, and hope to 
publish the results, including an essay 





on the Doloneia, and a new view of the 
archaeology of the poems, in which the 
theory of Reichel is opposed on the 
grounds of a comparative study of the 
evolution of arms and defensive armour. 

A. LANG. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ON THE TEMPLES OF CASTOR AND 
OF CONCORD. 


[ wisu to add a few words, by way of am- 
plification and modification, to my article on 
‘The Temples of Castor and of Concord in 
the Roman Forum’ which appeared in the 
Classical Review for February, 1906, pp. 
77 ff. 

In that article, I omitted to discuss a point 
of some interest in connexion with the 
ground-plans of the first, second, and third 
temples of Castor—namely, the question as to 
anta-walls and side columns in the pronaos. 
It seems advisable to take up the matter 
briefly now, although in the absence of ac- 
curate measurements I cannot speak with the 
precision which I should wish.—Fig. I. of my 
article shows that in Castor I. portions of the 
foundations of two rows of columns are pre- 
served; the distance between them is roughly 
equal to that between the inner row and the 
front wall of the cella, and is somewhat. less 
than one-third of the width of the temple. 
Accordingly Castor I. had two rows of four 
columns each in the pronaos ; if it had any 
anta-walls at all, they must have been ex- 
tremely shallow.—Fig. IT. shows that in 
Castor IT. the inner row of columns was dis- 
carded. As there were probably still four 
columns in front of the pronaos,! and the 
depth of the pronaos is considerably greater 
than the distance between two centres, we 
must assume distinct anta-walls for this 
period.—Fig. IIT. shows that we know the 
distance on centres for the front columns of 
Castor ITI., and that the depth of the pro- 
naos was more than twice this distance ; 
therefore we must assume either very deep 
anta-walls, or a second pair of columns on 
the sides of the pronaos, with shallow 
anta-walls. 

The view expressed in my article as to the 
ground-plan of Concord I. was a mistaken 
one. <As the point J m (in Fig. V.) is obvi- 
ously the corner of the pronaos, or of its 
approaches, and the wall of the cella at the 
point Ja extends much further to the S., so 
on the N. also the cella must have projected 
further than the pronaos; the concrete at 
Ic cannot be the outside wall of the cella, 
but is probably the wall of a corridor resem- 
bling that between Ja and Ib; and the 

1 If the architecture was still of wood, there 
was presumably no reason for adopting a narrower 
intercolumniation. 


ground-plan of Concord I. cannot have been 
very dissimilar to that of the later temples. 
ALBERT W. Van Buren. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 


StupDIEs 1N Rome. 
March 1906. 


MACDONALD’S COIN-TYPES. 


Coin Types: their Origin and Development. 
By George MAacponacn, M.A., LL.D. 
Glasgow : J. MacLehose and Sons, 1905. 
8vo. Pp. x +275. Ten plates and twenty 
cuts. 10s. net. 


Tuts book embodies six lectures, given on the 
Rhind Foundation at Edinburgh. The treat- 
ment is thus more diffuse than it would have 
been in a work written wholly for publication. 
This however is, in these days of hasty read- 
ing, rather an advantage than a defect, concise 
writing requiring more attention than most 
readers are inclined to give. Dr. Macdonald 
has evidently tried to interest as well as to 
instruct, and has well adapted himself to an 
educated audience. He is known to numis- 
matists as a careful and accurate writer who 
makes few mistakes. He has done well to 
try to take some of the more interesting of 
numismatic questions beyond the small circle 
of specialists into the field of archaeologists 
and indeed of all lovers of history in a broad 
acceptation of the word. 

Dr. Macdonald deals with the coin-types 
of all ages, but especially with those of Greece 
and Rome. He does not consider coins in 
all their aspects. For the artistic side of 
ancient coins he is content to refer to Mr. 
Head’s works and my Types of Greek Couns ; 
nor does he attempt any complete survey of 
ancient coin-types, though he treats of most 
of those which have special interest. He 
takes up characteristic examples, and _ tries 
to shew their origin, their meaning, and their 
place in the history of money. 

A large place is given in the lectures to 
the question whether the types of early Greek 
coins are religious in character, or whether, 
as Prof. Ridgeway has maintained, they are 
rather indications of the value of the coins, 
succeeding a currency in cattle or other goods. 
The question is perhaps not in itself very im 
portant ; but its discussion leads one through 
a very interesting field. In the event Dr. 
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Macdonald accepts a modified version of what 
may be called the received view, that the 
coin-types are of religious meaning. He is 
on the safe side, for all recent investigation, 
especially the fascinating study of Japanese 
customs, shews more and more how religion 
lies at the basis of every product of civili- 
zation. Nevertheless, the notion that all 
Greek types are religious had been perhaps 
somewhat strained, and I, as an adherent of 
that notion, am quite ready to modify it in 
the direction suggested by Dr. Macdonald. 
His view, briefly stated, is that the original 
types of Greek coins are usually the arms or 
rapaonpov of the cities which issued them. In 
the fifth and fourth centuries types are usu- 
ally taken from the cultus of the civic deities ; 
but in the earliest period there is more 
variety. Canting devices he admits some- 
what freely ; perhaps he does not sufficiently 
consider that what seems to us a canting 
device need not have been originally such. 
Can any one doubt, for example, that the 
connexion of Phocaea with the seal (phoca) 
was justified by some religious legend ? 

[ am not sure that Dr. Macdonald has 
made up his mind as to what is religious and 
what is not, for at p. 106 we read ‘The in- 
terest of this particular group lies in the 
tendency it displays to choose subjects that 
are mythological rather than purely religious.’ 
This is said of the coins of Arcadia, which 
do often no doubt represent scenes of local 
or heroic legend rather than the figures of 
deities. But if mythology in Greece is to be 
distinguished from religion, we shall drift 
very far from the Greek point of view. Dr. 
Macdonald is on safer ground in maintaining 
that mere imitation is often the cause of the 
adoption of a coin-type. This is unquestion- 
ably a vera causa, but does not this custom 
suggest a restriction of the rule that coin 
types represent the arms of cities? 

The process by which the heads of deities 
took the place of mere objects of cult, animals, 
and the like, gives material for many inter- 
esting pages of the book, as does that later 
process whereby the heads of rulers were in- 
troduced, at first as effigies of men raised to 
divine or heroic rank, and later as a mere 
sign of sovereignty. 

[In treating of the types used by Greek 
cities in the Roman age Dr. Macdonald takes 
up a subject as yet almost untouched except in 
dictionaries. In this field, and in that of the 
types impressed on Roman coins of the con- 
sular age, there is an immense deal to be done, 
the standard books dealing with Roman 
coins being especially unsatisfactory from 
the archaeological point of view. But 
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of course the book before us is one of 
popularization and not of research. When 
research has been carried further the popu- 
larizing process will be easier; but at all 
events Dr. Macdonald has broken ground in 
an interesting way. His notes also on the 
types used in modern days, though of course 
very far from exhaustive, are suggestive. 
But these pass outside the province of the 
Classical Review. 

Dr. Macdonald’s plan of illustration is one 
which might very easily be improved on. 
He inserts ten plates of coins at intervals 
through the volume, and cuts of a few more 
coins in the text. The plan, dear to English 
publishers, of mixing up text and plates is 
most exasperating to a reader who has to 
search wearily up and down: if the plates 
were put together at the end, one would know 
where to have them. And Dr. Macdonald 
makes things worse by giving quite insuffi 
cient descriptions of the coins in the plates ; 
a reader who was not a numismatist would 
find in them endless problems. The 
cuts, on the other hand, are much to the 
point: the engravings, for example, of the 
arms of Cleitor Lampsacus and Syracuse, 
from inscriptions (pp. 67-70), prove that the 
writer has looked for evidence beyond the 
coins themselves, a custom not too common 
in numismatists. 

In the paucity of readable books on ele 
mentary archaeology, Dr. Macdonald’s vol- 
ume will serve a very useful purpose ; while 
its scholarly character makes it a safe book 
to put in the hands of a student. It is full 
of common sense and useful facts, and is not 
at all overleden with views. The writer uses 
his theories to colligate the facts, not to drag 
them out of recognizable shape. 

P. GARDNER. 


JUDEICH’S TOPOGRAPHY OF 
ATHENS. 


Topographie von Athen. Von Dr. WALTHER 
JupeicH (Iwan von Miiller, Handbuch 
der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
iii. 2. iii.) Miinchen: O. Beck, 1905. 
8vo. Pp. xii+416. Three maps, 54 plans 
and woodcuts in text. M. 18. 


AccorDING to the most recent English book 
on the subject a mention of the fountain 
Enneakrounos brings with it either a heated 
discussion or, worse, a chilling silence. Prof. 
Judeich, however, who has undertaken to 
deal with the Topography of Athens in 
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Iwan von Miller’s Handbuch seems to have 
steered clear of both these pitfalls, although 
his comprehensive book treats of several 
subjects as provocative of controversy as 
the fountain of Peisistratos. By dealing 
with vexed questions in the foot-notes, and 
lifting personal opinions into the sublimer 
atmosphere of an encyclopaedia, he has 
succeeded in presenting a consistent account 
of Athenian topography, and indeed it is 
remarkable how quiet and reasonable a 
matter the whole question may be made to 
appear when burning discussions are shortly 
summarised and dismissed, and epoch-making 
theories become mere references. 

3eneath this calm exterior there rages, of 
course, a fierce volcano of dispute. Prof. 
Judeich has no thoroughgoing theory of the 
plan of Athens and bases his account on no 
single system of interpretation. He is 
neither a consistent follower of tradition, 
nor does he found his identification of exist- 
ing remains upon a reading of Thucydides 
which that identification alone can make 
even plausible. Consequently his book will 
meet with the fate of all eclectic compilations : 
it will satisfy nobody as a whole, and every 
scholar will quarrel with the views taken of 
some points, and consider that others have 
been inadequately treated. It will be, for 
instance, poor comfort to those who disagree 
with the author in his acceptance of Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s Enneakrounos to find that he 
rejects the theory that Thucydides speaks 
of Apollo’s cave on the Acropolis as the 
Pythion, and that he knows nothing of an 
Olympieion in that neighbourhood. On the 
other hand his acceptance of Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
site of the temple of Dionysos in the Marshes 
will not compensate for his adherence to the 
traditional view of the position of the Agora ; 
or, again, the true follower of certain 
German theories will demur at the reserve 
with which he admits the possibility of the 
continued existence of the old Athena 
temple, while those who adhere to the con- 
clusions arrived at by Dr. Frazer will regret 
that he should admit the possibility at all. 

But it would not be possible to satisfy 
everybody in an encyclopaedia, and perhaps 
it is best that everyone should find some- 
thing to his satisfaction. The most that 
can be demanded from such a book is that 
the account should be orderly and on the 
whole consistent, and that the facts and 
theories should be stated in an impartial 
manner. If conclusions must be arrived at, 
they should be offered without 
dogmatism, and they should be sufficiently 
respectable for use by those who do not wish to 
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investigate the matter themselves. They 
should be put forward as targets for con- 
troversy rather than as final pronouncements, 
and, above all, the ammunition for discussion 
should be equally supplied to either side. 
The reputation of this series makes it all 
but unnecessary to state that all these 
requirements are completely satisfied by Dr. 
Judeich. The plan of the book is simple 
and comprehensive. It is convenient to use, 
and certain features such as the account 
of the evidence to be obtained from struc- 
tural devices and materials, and the short 
historical account of Athenian monuments, 
while containing nothing new, would be hard 
to find elsewhere. With Dr. Frazer’s edition 
of Pausanias before us it would not be 
possible to say that the book is indispensable 
for English students, ,but they may well 
refer to it as a connected account, if they 
wish to be placed in possession of many 
facts which are omitted in the heated discus- 
sions or the chill silences of less impartial 
writers than Dr. Frazer or Prof. Judeich. 
A. P. Opps. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique. By 
Pau Foucarr. (Extrait des Mémoires de 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1905. to. 
Pp. 204. Fr. 8. 

M. Foucart distinguishes three forms of the 

worship of Dionysus: the Theban, the 

Thracian, and a third form which he derives 

from the Osiris worship of Egypt, adopting, 

almost in the same terms, the theories of 

Herodotus (cf. ii. 123). Crete, with its 

legend of Dionysus-Zagreus, is the halfway 

house between Athens and Egypt. And 
even before the Ionic migration, influences 
from Egypt, we are told, affect Attic religion. 

In view of the widely spread ‘Mycenaean’ 

civilisation of the second millennium B.c. it 

is difficult to prove a negative. Nothing, 
however, which M. Foucart brings forth, goes 
beyond the probable effects of Orphic teach- 
ing from 600 B.c. onwards. And the Osiris 
who helps M. Foucart to explain the ritual 
of the Dionysia is too much the god of wine 
and beer ; scarcely enough the august. prest- 
dent of Amenti—the Egyptian nether- 
world. _ If Osiris is really a nature-god and 
not an historic individual, he is the sun, 
and not beer. 

M. Foucart will not allow Dr. Dérpfeld to 
expel Dionysus from the south-east corner 
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of the acropolis. The Lenaeum and the 
temple ‘in Limnis’ are united within the 
same enclosure near the Military Hospital 
(p. 109). I think some weight should also 
be allowed here to the words of Aristophanes 
in the Frogs. We need not pay too much 
attention to the argument which places the 
scene of the action in Thebes. No other play 
of Aristophanes has its scene outside Attica. 
Heracles was worshipped in Athens too, and 
anyway the mystae and the frogs belong to 
Athens. The scene of the Frogs, I suggest, 
is the actual theatre itself with the nerghbour- 
hood. Xipva probably denotes the sacred pools 
not marshes [L. and 8. s. v]. For in the play 
Xanthias runs round the pool, instead of 
crossing in a ferry-boat. Here perhaps we 
may call in an Egyptian analogy. The 
passage of Dionysus across the lake is like 
the voyages of Osiris. And the pools of the 
sanctuary are like the artificial pools which 
were made near Egyptian temples for reli- 
gious purposes. And, again, the mystae of 
the play would pass through the neighbour- 
ing Itonian gate on their way ‘to the sea.’ 
Perhaps other readers of this review may 
accept the combination which is thus possible 
if we reject the cautious statement of the 
argument. ‘It is not declared,’ says the 
writer, ‘where the scene is, but most  prob- 
ably in Thebes.’ No! There was no need to 
declare a matter which was obvious. This 
Dionysus, and here M. Foucart helps us, was 
not from Thebes. Thus, after all, the argu- 
ment does not commit us to anywhere else 
than the sacred soil of the Athenian god, 
but Dr. Dorpfeld remains an exile. 


Sur les Attributs des Saliens. By W. 
Hetsic. (Extrait des Mémoires de 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1905. 4to. 
Pp. 72. 37 illustrations in text. Fr. 3.20. 

M. HE sic, in this interesting essay, makes 

an important contribution to the history of 

Roman religion. He takes the equipment 

of the Salii piece by piece ; and shows that 

their shields and caps and so forth were of 
the same form as those used by the primitive 
patricians at the time when the sodalitates 

Saliorum were instituted (p. 23). The neces- 

sary evidence is largely drawn from archaeo- 

logical sources: ancient rings, seals, and, in 
particular, the tombs of Tarquinii and the 

Esquiline (pp. 37, 46). The influence of 

‘Mycenaean’ types is traced in the same 

way as by Reichel in his description of 

Homeric armour, and M. Helbig furnishes 
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incidentally a contribution to the history of 
‘Mycenaean’ civilization. The shields of 
the Salii — ancilia i.e. ancidia by inter 
change of d and 1—were hollowed on either 
side like those of Homer’s heroes, and the 
Roman term has well kept the mystery of 
Homeric armour. Archaeological method in 
the hands of a master can thus reopen and 
decide problems which a purely linguistic 
criticism often veils. 


Mutter Erde: ein Versuch iiber Volksreligion. 
By Avsrecut Dierericn. Leipzig : Teub- 
ner, 1905. 8vo. Pp. vi.+124. M. 3.20. 

Dierericn’s essay is both a solid and_brilli- 

ant piece of work. He traces in Roman 

and Greek sources the primitive belief in the 
motherhood of the earth. She is the foun- 
tain of all life and, in turn, also the home of 
the dead. Hence behind the Olympian 
deities of Greece and the national gods of 

Rome there looms the mere ancient figure 

of Gaia, or Tellus. Thus the later and 

mysterious worships of Demeter, of the 

Great Mother, of Isis are, in truth, reversions 

to beliefs which were merely slumbering, 

not dead. 

These beliefs come down from prebistoric 
times : mysticism is nearer primitive beliefs 
than we think. For while the ritual of 
primitive religion is often coarse to our 
modern notions, it tries to express the 
relation of child to parent, and, in its 
ceremonies of initiation, affirms the fact of a 
new birth, which is also the introduction to 
a great society. The initiation ceremonies 
of the Wa-yao, a Bantu people, offer some 
interesting points of comparison (Johnston, 
British Central Africa, 409 f.). And along 
with these ceremonies, careful enquiry seems 
to disclose among the Bantu tribes gener 
ally a belief in Mother-earth. For example, 
north of the French Conge ‘ Nzambi’ (wrong 
ly called God) is Mother-earth, literally 
Terrible Earth. In all the Fjort legends 
that treat of Nzambi she is spoken of as the 
‘mother ’ (Dennett, Folklore of the Fyort, 2). 
I quote these instances because Dieterich, pp. 
88 f., seems to infer a period of promiscuity 
accompanying the ‘religion of the mother.’ 
But the orgies enumerated by him may be 
explained by initiation ceremonies such as 
those of the Wa-yao and other tribes, who 
are polygamists without any trace of polyan- 
dry. And so, after all, even the famous 
case of Orestes and the Eumenides may 
demand further enquiry before it can be used 
as evidence of a primitive matriarchy. The 
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excessively sexual character of much early 
ritual is not inconsistent with highly devel- 
oped patriarchal life. 


Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Achter 
Band. Beiheft gewidmet Hermann Usr- 
NER zum siebzigsten Geburtstage. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 120. 29 il- 
lustrations in text, and on three plates. 
M. 4.20. 

DieTERICH, under the title ‘Sommertag,’ 
brings together some German children’s 
games, and uses them to explain two small 
frescoes from Ostia, which are now in the 
Vatican library. The chief features of the 
games are processions, songs, the carrying of 
staves hung with fruit, ribbons, etc., some 
times the May-bride and groom, and always 
a collection. An instructive parallel is 
quoted from modern Greece where a wooden 
swallow is carried round. Probably, the 
famous Rhodian swallow song was similarly 
accompanied : dvovy’ dvovye thy Oipav xeAdout. 
Dieterich perhaps considers this point too 
obvious to require mentioning. This inter- 
esting prelude throws a little light upon one 
of the frescoes, in which some children, as if 
in procession, carry staves with bunches of 
grapes hung to a crosspiece. The other 
fresco also seems to depict a procession in 
which with a little goodwill we can see two 
veiled figures, perhaps the May-bride and 
bridegroom. The full explanation is left to 
the future; but Dieterich’s essay makes a 
good beginning. Karo, ina short paper, illus 
trates the votive offering at Delphi, which 
was executed by Glaucus of Chios for Aly 
attes. This was a four-sided (not three- 
sided) iron support, with a silver bowl upon 
it. The support seems to have been of 
open-work damascened, and is_ strikingly 
illustrated by some fragments found in the 
Grotto of Zeus in Ida.  Deubner is less 
convincing in his interpretation of the devo- 
tion of the Decii (Liv. viii. 9.5, velato capite 
manu subter togyam ad mentum exserta, ete.). 
The head was touched, I take it, as the seat 
of the life or soul; not because ‘the face 
alone was free. Paul Wolters gathers 
much useful material to illustrate the use of 
threads and knots as amulets, and is sup- 
ported by von Bissing in a short paper on 
knots as amulets in Egypt. 

Kroll, in his essay upon ancient baptismal 
usages, enters a field which is much too wide 
for a brief notice. The curious reader may 
well be referred to the valuable periodical 
itself. 

F. GRANGER. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Este.—A stone tablet recently discovered 
bears the following inscriptions. They give 
the remedies of the oculist Epagathus for 
various diseases of the eye. 


(1) EPAGATHI-DIASNRIESS 
POST (MPET+LIPPITVD 


Q2)EPAGAHS DIAMYsvs ¥ 
AD‘ASPRITVD! NES *TOL 


(3) FPAGAH GS HORAEON 
CROCADAS RITVENS 


(4)EPAGCAHIG FEOCTISTON 
ADDIATHESIS TOLLE! 


It will be seen that the Roman oculist 
knew something of the value of a high- 
sounding name for his prescriptions. 

SPAIN. 

Numantia.— Excavations commenced in 
August 1905 brought to light the remains 
of an older town lying beneath the Roman 
settlement. It bears traces of having been 
destroyed by fire, and can hardly be other 
than the Iberian town levelled to the ground 
by Scipio in 133 B.c. The pottery found in 
the houses of this settlement is of careful 
workmanship, with decoration of a geometric 
character. It has close affinities with Phoe- 
nician pottery. Archaic forms seem to have 
held their ground stubbornly down to as 
late as 135 B.c. Beneath the Iberian town 
are remains of a prehistoric settlement. 
Large jars for provisions and other utensils 
have been unearthed on hills surrounding 
Numantia. It is probable that they be- 
longed to the castella of Scipio’s line of cir- 
cumvallation. Traces of the military road 
between Uxama and Augustobriga are still 
visible in the neighbourhood.? 


F. H. MArsHALt. 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 4, 1905. 


W. Wroth. ‘The earliest Parthian coins: a 
reply to Sir Henry Howorth.’.—W. Wroth. 
‘Select Greek coins in the British Museum.’ On 
coins of Scione, small silver coins of Aenus, etc. 
To Scione are attributed coins hitherto assigned 

1 Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1905. Part 3. 
2 Arch. Anz. 1905. Part 4. 
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to ‘Cithus’, a supposed town of Lesbos. A silver 
coin of Atarneus in Mysia, the first piece published 
in this metal, is described : obv. Head of Apollo: 
rev. Serpent.—J. G. Milne. ‘Roman coin-moulds 
from Egypt.’ Describes with much careful detail 
coin-moulds found at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) in 
1903 and 1905. These moulds are of the time 
of Maximinus Daza, Licinius, and Constantinus I. 
They are the usual circular disks of clay and were 
apparently made by coiners for the manufacture of 
false money, specimens of which have been found 
at Oxyrhynchus in considerable numbers. The 
moulds were made either by taking a direct 
impression in the clay from a genuine coin or by 
employing the cire perdue process. The coins of 
the mint of Alexandria were those that the forger 
chiefly sought to reproduce, and it is curious to 
note that he had no scruple about joining the 
obverse of one coin with the reverse of another, 
thus producing what some English numismatists 
call ‘ mules.’ 


Revue Numismatique. Part 4, 1905. 

A. Dieudonné. ‘Monnaies grecques,’ ete. 
Greek coins recently acquired by the Cabinet des 
Médailles, being Thracian coins and various 
uncertain pieces, especially a silver stater with 
a Sphinx (archaic), p. 458. The collection has also 
acquired a number of small coins of Aenus 
presumably from the same ‘find’ as the coins 
described in the Num. Chron. (see supra).— 
J. Maurice. ‘Wiconographie par des medailles 
des Empereurs romains.’ The fourth article, 
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dealing with the portraits of Crispus, Fausta, 
Delmatius, Hannibalianus, and Constantinus IT. 


Zeitschrift fir Numismatik. Vol. xxv. 
Part 3. 1905. 

K. Regling. ‘Kin Tridrachmon von Byzantion. 
A remarkable unpublished coin of Byzantium 
issued B.C. 389-387/6, when Byzantium was free 
from the Spartan yoke. On the obv. £YN 
(uaxixdv). Infant Herakles strangling serpents: rev. 
the name and usual type of Byzantium, viz. Bull 
on Dolphin. This is an addition to the interesting 
class of league-coins (time of Conon, B.c. 394 or 
later) of Ephesus, Samos, Knidos, Iasos, and 
Rhodes, each of which is inscribed © YN and has 
the infant Herakles. A useful list of these is given, 
p- 210, and also an account, pp. 211-213, of coins 
with the same type of Herakles.—E. Assmann. 
‘Das Stabkreuz auf griechischen Miinzen.’ On 
the cruciform staff held by Nike on the gold 
staters of Alexander the Great. ‘ Dieses Kreuz ist 
eine Crux der Forscher geworden.’ It used to 
be called a trophy-stand but this explanation has 
generally been abandoned in favour of the view, 
first suggested by Babelon, that it is the stylts, 
a support of the ap/ustre. Assman contends that 
it is a naval standard adopted from the Phoe- 
nicians. ‘Den Griechen und Asiaten stellte 
sich Alexander in seiner Siegesgittin (the figure 
of Nike) triumphierend als phdénicischen Gross- 
admiral vor.’ Perhaps the last word has not been 
said on the subject. Warwick Wroru. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 


3 Jan. J. Bruns, Vortrage und Aufsdtze (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. N. Wecklein, Studien zur 
Ilias (Chr. Harder), ‘A valuable contribution.’ 
C. Gaspar, Olympia (G. Lang), favourable. M. H. 
titchie, A Study of conditional and temporal 
clauses in Pliny the younger (Th. Opitz). ‘ Almost 
too detailed and thorough.’ KE. Kornemann, 
Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker von 
Rom (J. Asbach). On Lollius Urbicus. 

10 Jan. E. B. Clapp, Hiatus in Greek melic 
poetry (J. Sitzler). K. Ziegler, De precationum 
apud Graecos formis quaestiones selectae (P. Stengel), 
very favourable. A. Grossmann, Lesefriichte fiir 
die Horazstunde (O. Weissenfels). Novaesium 
(R. Oehler), On the Roman camp excavated here. 
K. Baedeker, Konstantinopel und das westliche 
Kleinasien (G. Wartenberg). 

17 Jan. G. Lang, Untersuchungen zur Geo- 
qraphie der Odyssee (P. Goessler) I. R. C. Jebb, 
Bacchylides (J. Sitzler). From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. i. A. Eichhorn, 
BapBapos quid significaverit (B A. Miiller). ‘Good, 
but too lengthy.’ W. Schultz, Pythagoras und 
Heraklit (A. Doring), unfavourable. Th. Sinko, 
De Apulet et Albini doctrinae Platonicae adumbra- 
tione (A. Déring), favourable. 

24 Jan. H. Steuding, Griechische und rémische 
Mythologie, 3. Aufl. (H. Gillischewski), favour- 
able on the whole. G. Lang, Untersuchungen zur 
Geographie der Odyssee (P. Goessler) II. An attack 





on Dorpfeld’s theory. J. Werner, Beitrdge zur 
Kunde der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 
2. Ausg. (M. Manitius), favourable. 

31. Jan. Defixionum Tahellae, collegit <A. 
Audollent (E. Ziebarth), very favourable. F. Paet- 
zolt, Adnotationes criticae ad Lucianum imprimis 
pertinentes (P. Schulze). C. Schuchhardt, Atlas 
vorgeschichtlicher Befestigungen in Niedersachsen 
(C. Koenen). 

7. Feb. K. Meister, Der syntaktische Gebrauch 
des Genetivs in den Kretischen Dialektinschriften 
(W. Larfeld), very favourable. A. Gruhn, Das 
Schlachtfeld von Issus (A. Janke). <A refutation 
of the view of Janke. Th. Schiche, Zu Ciceros 
Briefen (W. Sternkopf) I.  Vergils Aeneis, herausg. 
von W. Kloucek, 3 Aufl (F.H.), favourable. 

14. Feb. Euripides, Iphigenie bei den Taurern 
and Euripides, Medea, herausg. von Chr. Muff 
(Fr. Harder), favourable. A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Geschichte der griechischen Skeptizismus (A. Doring), 
unfavourable on the whole. Th. Schiche, Zu 
Ciceros Briefen (W. Sternkopf) II. On the chrono- 
logy and interpretation of some letters of B.c. 46 
and 45. Giov. Ferrara, Calpurnio Siculo e il 
panegirico a Calpurnio Pisone(R. Helm), favourable. 
Ussani, Le annotazioni di Pomponio Leto a Lucano 
(R. Helm). M. Chicco, La congiunzione Cum 
(H. Blase), unfavourable. 

21. Feb. W. Judeich. Topographie von Athen 
(W. Dérpfeld) I. A. Sondag, De nominibus apud 
Alciphronem propriis (A. Fick). P. Schmiedeberg, 
De Asconii codicihus et Ciceronis scholiis Sangallensi- 
bus (Th. Stangl), favourable. 
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28 Feb. Ovientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, ed. 
W. Dittenberger. Vol. ii. (W. Larfeld). A. Fick, 
Vorgriechische Ortsnamen als Quelle fiir die Vorge- 
schichte Griechenlands verwertet (Prellwitz), very 
favourable. W. Judeich, Jopographie von Athen 
(W. Dérpfeld) Tl, favourable. Th. Mommsen, 
Gesammelte Schriften. I. Abt. Juristische Schriften. 
I. Bd. (E. Kornemann). Ciceros Verrinen, in 


Auswahl von C. Bardt (Nohl), favourable.  R. 
Schiitze, Juvenalis Ethicus (J. Ziehen), very 
favourable. 


Archiv fur lateinische Lexicographie, etc. 
xiv. 3. 1905. 

J. Zeller, Vicus, platea, platiodanni. KE. Wolfflin, 
Haec inter (Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 59). E. Bednara, De 
sermone dactylicorum Latinorum quaestt. a. Words 
unsuitable to the metre ; 8. Devices adopted by 
the poets (i) uocabulorum in versu functio, (ii) (iii) 


alternatio sonorum aut formarum. J. Haus- 
sleiter, Contropuatio. E. Loéofstedt,  Aperio. 
H. Stadler, Neue Bruchstiicke der quaestiones 


medicinales des  Pseudo-Soranus. Important 
lacunae in Rose’s London MS. supplied from a 
Chartres MS. B. A. Miiller, Lapis als femininum. 
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C. Thulin, Fulgur, fulmen und Wortfamilie. In 
old Latin and Etruscan sacred lore fulgur the only 
word for both ‘flash’ and ‘bolt.’ Fulgor a 
poetical word (with both meanings). In classical 
prose fulmen=‘ bolt,’ and ‘flash’ is fulgur (-gor), 
rarely fulgetrum (-tra), to which Sen. adds 
JSulguratio. O. Keller, Der Name Paestum. From 
the promontory Poseidonion. W. Heraeus, 
Beitrage zur Bestimmung der Quantitdt in positions- 
langen Silben. 1. The grammarians of Keil’s Corpus : 
Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian. Miscellen: A. 
Zimmermann, Versuch einer Erkldrung lat. Gentil- 
sufixe. A. Klotz, Flumen, fluvius, amnis beim 
dlteren Plinius. The two last words generally due 
to use of Latin sources. J. Denk, Agniculam 
JSacere, anabolarium, antelena=antelaena. O. Hey, 
Amica. M. Niedermann, Portica=porticus. 0, 
Keller, Hadra=lapis. Literatur : Schmalz’s A nti- 
barbarus, de Jonge’s Les clausules métriques dans 
St. Cyprien, Diiring’s De Vergilii sermone epico 
capp. selecta, Marx’ C. Lueilii reliquiae (com- 
mentary), Lehnert’s Quint. decl. XIX maiores and 
Lommatzsch’s P. Vegeti Renati digestorum artis 
mulomedicinae libri are among the works reviewed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


Kwcerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Aristotle, see Marshall (Thomas). 
Jarlill (H. F.), see Plato. 

Chicco (Dott. Maurizio) 
(Studio critico-storico). 
Torino, Ermanno Loescher. 

Cicero, see Lutz (P.). 

Curtius-v. Hartel. Griechische Schulgrammatik, 
kurzgefaszte Ausgabe bearbeitet von Dr. Florian 
Weigel. 9}’x6}”. Pp. 176. Wien, F. Tempsky. 
Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1906. Geheftet 2 K. 
Gebunden 2 K. 50h. 

——. Griechische Schulgrammatik bearbeitet von 
Dr. Florian Weigel. 25 durchgesehene Auflage. 
93” x 6”. Pp. iv+300. Wien, F. Tempsky. 
1906. Geheftet 2 K. 60 h. Gebunden 3 K. 10h. 

Ellis (Robinson) A Bodleian MS. of Copa, More- 
tum, and other poems of the Appendix Ver- 


La congiunzione ‘Cum’ 
9” x 53", Pp. xii+ 148. 
1905. L. 2. 


giliana. (Read in the Hall of Corpus Christi 
College, Feb. 15th, 1906.) 83” 54”. Pp. 21. 
London, Henry Frowde. 1906. 1s. net. 


Frazer (W. R.), see Plutarch. 

Gardner (E. A.) A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
New edition. London and New York, Mac 
millan and Co. 1906. 7?” 5}. Pp. xxxii+590. 
142 cuts. 10s. 

Harrison (Jane Ellen) Primitive Athens as de- 
scribed by Thucydides. 8?” x53”. Pp. xii+ 168. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1906. 6s. net. 

Haverfield (F. J.) The Romanization of Roman 
Britain. (From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. II.) 93" x6". Pp. 33. London, 

Henry Frowde. 1906. 2s. 6d. 


Herodas, see Sharpley (Hugo). 

James (Montague Rhodes) A descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Western Manuscripts in the Library 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 11”x7". Pp. 
vi+36. Cambridge, University Press. 1905. 5s. 

A descriptive Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Library of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 11”x7’. Pp. vi+30. Cambridge, 
University Press. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 

Jebb (Sir Richard C.), see Sophocles. 

Kleinguenther (Hermannus) Quaestiones ad As 
tronomicon libros qui sub Manilii nomine fe- 
runtur pertinentes scripsit H. K. (Jena degree 
dissertation.) 83” x 53”. Pp. iv+60.  Lipsiae, 
G. Foch. 1905. 

Lutz (P.) Quaestiones criticae in Ciceronis Ora- 
tiones Philippicas scripsit P. L. 8%” x 54”. 
Pp. 84. Schlettstadt, Paulus Rugraff. 1905. 

Mackail (J. W.) The Hundred Best Poems 
(Lyrical) in the Latin Language, selected by 
J. W. M. 6’x4”. Pp. vili+105. Glasgow 
and London, Gowans and Gray. 1905. 6d. net. 

Manilius, see Kleinguenther. 

Marshall (Thomas) Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. 
94” x 53”. Pp. 578+xxi pages of index. London, 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. £1 1s. net. 

Morgan (Morris H.) On the Language of Vitru- 
vius. (Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Vol. X LI. No. 23, February, 
1906.) 11”x 6%”. Pp. 465-502. 40c. 

Phillimore (J. 8.) Index verborum Propertianus 


fecit J. S. P. 73”x5". Pp. 112. Oxonii e 
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Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1906. 4s. 6d. net Sharpley (Hugo) A Realist of the Aegean, being 
($ 1.50). a verse-translation of the Mimes of Herodas. 
Carlill (H. F.) The Theaetetus and Phile- 72’ x5". Pp. x+58. London, David Nutt. 1906. 
of Plato, translated and explained by 2s. 6d. 

H. F.C. (New Classical Library edited by Dr. Shuckburgh (E. 8.), see Sophocles. 

Emil Reich.) 7}’x 44". Pp. xxvi+202. London, Sophocles. Shuckburgh (KE. 8.) The Philoctetes 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1906. Cloth 3s. 6d. of Sophocles with a commentary abridged from 
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